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THE ADDITION of three new pulp-paper magazines 


“by the Macfadden Publications, and four by Maga- 


zine Publishers, Inc., under Harold Hersey, this 
month, as more fully set forth in our Market Tips 
department, means an increase of approximately 
half a million words of fiction per month, which 
may now be sold by writers with a knack of sup- 
plying the popular demand. A dozen or so others 
have recently been launched. Assuredly there 
seems no limit to the number of fiction magazines 
that can be swallowed up by the American public. 
A breezy article by Henry Morton Robinson in 
the August Bookman discussed the. wood-pulp mag- 
azines and their authors. Much that Mr. Robin- 
son says is true. For the successful writer in this 
field, the credo, as he declares, runs, “Action is 
the true God, and plausibility is His only prophet.” 
Again, as he says, there are wood-pulp marathon- 
ers who have written sixty thousand words in a 
week. Sometimes Mr. Robinson generalizes too 
far—as when he says of the wood-pulp writers: 
“Moreover, they know how to toss a sentence 
into the air and make it land on its feet the first 
time. None of this rewrite stuff in Woodpulpia. If 
the boys began to revise their stuff they would 
all starve to death.” 
As a matter of fact, there are both kinds of 


writers. Many do sell first-dratt stuff. Some of the 
most prolific, however, revise their stories pains. 
takingly and methodically. And even the plodding 
workers are in no danger of starving to death 
if they sell regularly, for wood-pulp rates put ty 
shame the rates which are frequently paid by th 
highbrow publications, and the checks are fairly 
itching to be written. Robinson says: “If enough 
fan letters come in, and if you get other editors jp. 
terested in your stories, why perhaps your rate will 
go up to three cents sometime. But higher than 
that it cannot climb—unless you get to be an Edgar 
Rice Burroughs and invent another Tarzan.” 

In this he is mistaken. We know many writers 
for the wood-pulp magazines who are gettin 
three and one-half, four, and five cents. There are 
occasional sales at ten or fifteen cents a word, It 
is the big-money field, so far as writers are con- 
cerned—and growing better. It is, in fact, so at- 
tractive financially, that not a few writers who 
were making smooth-paper markets in the past 
have dropped that sort of writing and are devot- 
ing themselves solely to writing for the wood- 
pulps. Traitors to art, perhaps—but it is not to be 
wondered at that they are unable to resist the sor- 
did lure of easier money in the wood-pulp field. 

Remember that when a wood-pulp writer turns 
out sixty thousand words in one week, at the mini- 
mum rate of 1 cent, he has earned $600. He could 
take time to revise some of that and still no 
starve. As a matter of fact, the 60,000-word-a-week 
man probably draws down four or five cents < 
word, since a writer’s value in this field usually 
rises in the editorial estimation as his rate of pr- 
duction increases. 

And—to forestall a floo4 of indignant letters ac- 
cusing us of urging writers to adopt a commercial 
attitude toward their work—let us add that we 
have no such intention. We merely state facts 
Greatly we wish that more of the financial re 
wards could be directed into the pockets of the 
“highbrow” writer—or, better still, that mor 
writers would write real literature regardless 0! 
reward or lack of reward. 


IT IS ENCOURAGING TO NOTE that the worth-whilt 
prizes for short-stories are not altogether confine! 
to the adult magazines. The announcement in this 
issue of $4000 in prizes for girls’ and boys’ short: 
stories under 3000 words, to be awarded by tl 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, makes # 
worth-while financially for writers to study th 
requirements of the juvenile field. Writing for 
children and young people is sometimes look 
upon as beneath the talents of the writer. As 2 
matter of fact, such writing is anything but ¢‘! 
Its rewards, as a rule, are not commensurate W" 
the high standard of craftsmanship requ 

Therefore it is pleasant to note this move on 

part of the D. C. Cook people to recognize *’ 
work of capable writers by substantial rewar® 
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HAT is a magazine? It is a col- 

\Y lection of stories that the public 

wants to read. That, and noth- 

ing more. The public is rather 
“sot” in its ways. It wants certain things, 
and it will not tolerate a good many others. 
No use trying to change that, brother! The 
editors have discovered it long ago. Hence, 
the most edifying spectacle in this world 
js to observe our adorable Young Author 
expending pools of perspiration on some- 
thing that he wants, under the fatuous im- 
pression that, because it is good literary 
work, the editors will be bound, as fellow- 
artists, to take it. Yes, there is still a more 
hilarious spectacle ; and that is to watch him 
rave when it comes back. 

The editors send it back with a grim 
laugh. “This bird is all right, but he ain’t 
wise to the game, see?” And that’s that. 
What makes them rave and tear their hair 
is to find some trusted old-timer doing the 
same thing. In comes a manuscript, joy- 
ously written, crammed with good things, 
perfectly all right as to its main lines and 
with perhaps a bully humorous climax or a 
thriller that simply ought not to be wasted. 
The editor rages: ‘“Wotinell is Old-Timer 
thinking of that he should waste all this 
sorgeous stuff when he knows very well the 
‘ubject itself is taboo!” 

And is it taken? It is not. Back it goes, 
with some such letter as: “You really must 
lay off on religious stuff, old socks. Kills 
this dead, though it is all right otherwise. 

egrets,” 

_Itis too bad, really; but taboos are many 
aid strong in editorial offices. The powers 
that be have learned through bitter experi- 
ene that you cannot fly in the face of the 


] . . 
public’s prejudices, no matter who writes 


Your Choice of Subject 


BY WARREN HASTINGS MILLER 
Author of “The Day's Work,” “The Theme Chart,” “Introductions,” etc. 


it or how delightfully it is put. The public 
does not care a hoot who he is, but writes 
in biting letters and cancels its subscriptions 
or ceases buying from the newsstands. And 
if Old-Timer cannot get away with it, how 
much less chance has the Young Author! 

Wherefore beware. You cannot show up 
a priest or a minister, no matter how much 
these gentry need it. You cannot ridicule 
a congressman, though convinced that all the 
mountebanks in America are gathered at 
Washington to frame our laws (frame is 
good!) and having the proof with you. You 
cannot touch international matters with any 
poignant pen. You cannot throw obloquy 
on any particular nationality by using a vil- 
lain from that nation, for he becomes repre- 
sentative to all his nationals, and this re- 
gardless of the fact that villains flourish in 
all countries of the world impartially. You 
cannot touch matters of sex frankly. Other 
races have quite different standards of sex- 
relation than ours, and some are better, but 
——lay off it, brother, if you want to sell that 
story! And so on through an almost endless 
list of taboos. 


ie makes Old Timer fume to note how many 

live and vital subjects are under taboo— 
politics, marital relations, church, abuses of 
all kinds—but the basic fact remains that 
magazines are media of entertainment and 
must stick to that. All else is propaganda— 
in a word, a one-sided presentation of con- 
troversial matter—and that lifts it out of the 
sphere of entertainment for all. For all, 
you note. It may please nine tenths of the 
probable readers—delight them, in fact—but 
the other tenth will be offended and the 
story will be no entertainment to them. 

For that reason editorial taboos are just. 
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The old-timer bows to this fact as one of 
the inevitabilities of fiction writing; the tyro 
is generally blissfully ignorant that he is 
treading on dynamite and so wastes his time 
and art on work that should never have been 
attempted in the first place. And it is for 
him, more than for the pro, that this warn- 
ing is being written. 


T? show how subtly deep is the editorial 

taboo, I will cull just three examples 
from my own work, examples just on the 
edge, so to speak, of the broad lines of gen- 
eral taboo. The first is a perfectly good 
spy story, standard fiction, but if anything 
too plausible, so possible to be happening, 
right now, as to cause uneasiness. The spies 
concerned were Japs, which the Americans 
involved bagged with their usual cleverness. 
Turned down flat. The story was all right, 
but the editors did not care to stir up any 
feeling, just at present, against our friends 
the Japanese. Author rages. We all know 
how “friendly” the Japs really are—to all 
western nations—and that, forever and al- 
ways, they are not letting up on military 
moves that will make things easier for them 


when the time comes. But America always | 


did prefer the ostrich attitude in regard to 
the real feelings of other nations toward us. 

Example Two: A rather pathetic story of 
a Kachin soldier who distinguished himself 
in the Mesopotamia campaign, and, while 
with the white troops brigaded with the 
Burmese, did a bit of independent thinking 
about the white man’s religion. Result; he 
became a Christian on his own, converted 
his girl, and together they publicly burned 
their village nats, devils. Refused marriage 
on that ground by the village elders, the 
Kachin ex-sergeant brought his girl to the 
nearest regimental chaplain. That worthy 
refused to marry them because the Kachin 
could show no papers of instruction by any 
recognized religious body, was not baptised, 
had not even a confirmation card! In a 
word, he was no Christian. Nor could the 
regimental commander coerce his chaplain 
on grounds of common sense and plain hu- 
manity. I got rid of the chaplain in a funny 
scene and the colonel married them under 
the regulation, “In the absence of the regi- 
mental chaplain, etc.” Turned down, be- 
cause religion is dynamite with most editors. 
Some magazines will use no story that has a 
priest of any sort as one of the principal 


‘own campong. And they had a purple time 


characters. Author raves, impotently. Why 
taboo religion? It is the moving force fe. 
hind all of us, makes you and me essentially 
different in our viewpoint from the Buddhis 
and the Muslim. That and nothing more: 
for we are all alike under our skins. By 
there is the editorial taboo. . . . No editor 
will touch a story that shows up our friends 
the priests—unless he happens to be the 
priest of some other faith than Christianity, 
Yet they are all alike, too. 

Example Three: Home builders. The 
man in the jungle and the man in the city 
start in just alike, by falling in love with 
some girl. And then he sets about provid- 
ing her a home. In the Borneo jungle the 
process is somewhat more primitive than 
with us, for there, marriage and all the rest 


of it come after the girl has conceived. A § 


sex matter, supposed to be fundamentally 


different than our own, but is it? In the 


story there was the old problem of parental 
non-consent, and Migi and Mata Manis went 
bravely forth into the jungle to start their 


of it, that fight with the Jungle! Turned 
down because of its lack of Western morals. 
If I had begun with a wedding. . . . But 
how could I, when Migi hadn’t a cent to 
buy his girl withal from her father? It was 
the fundamental fact of a child coming that 
made a man of him. My critic bet me that 
no editor in America would touch it, and 
she won. 


SIDE from editorial taboo, lack of cred- 

ibility is the next thing to look out for 
in the choice of subject. “Cully, send ws 
something that we can believe,” was a typi 
cial rejection from Bob Davis. Your main 
thesis must be entirely plausible—easily 
plausible, let us say. Often it strikes the 
editorial mind, first off, as improbable. 
Your care then will be to bolster up the 
thesis with counters that lay all possible ob- 
jections in the dust. The editor will think 
of this and that, and, if you have not the 
answer worked into your story, he turns! 
down as unconvincing. A technical matter 
but most important. I have here a stot) 
sent back because they find it difficult to be 
lieve that a commanding officer would order 
a surgeon to. examine a non-com for prom 
tion on the field of battle. A perfectly well: 
taken objection. Why didn’t I give some 
urgent reason why he should be examin 
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for promotion on the field? There was 
plenty of need for it, all fitting in with the 
beau geste of promoting the non-com to 
fieutenant. But did I say so anywhere? I 
most fatuously did not, and so the objection 
was valid and reasonable, for, ordinarily, 
such an examination would be far off the 
ysual military course of procedure. Killed 
the story; but it is not beyond hope because 
it will be easy to add in the necessary dia- 
logue that urges promotion on the field. 

Examples where a story lost out because 
the foolish author did not surround his thesis 
with safeguards against unconvincingness 
could be piled up indefinitely. The amateur 
launches a bald statement and lets it go at 
that. He knows it is so. But, does he stop 
' to consider that the editor wants a whole 
lot more than his bare word for it before 
he will accept it and pass it on to his read- 
ets? Be careful there, brothers! The more 
bizarre your thesis, the more it needs bolster- 
ing up with side-lights that dispel its lack 
of convincingness. You cannot have too 
many of them. Think up every possible ob- 
| jection that might strike the editorial mind 
and take care of them all somewhere in the 
story. 


WE turn to the other side of the picture, 
what the public does want. It wants an 
American hero. You can have plenty of fine 
characters of other nationalities in the yarn. 
but give an American the center of 
the stage if possible. Egotistic, but there 
we are. Native heroes are almost barred. 
Mighty difficult to sell a story with 
an Arab or Malay hero, unless there is an 
American in it somewhere doing the sym- 
pathetic big-brother stuff. Then the public 
wants a staggering situation put up against 
that hero, one first-class horror, and a 
screeching climax, with the American sitting 
on the neck of everyone else. There is the 
sure-fire formula! It disgusts the old-timer, 
that formula, but the editor knows, and he 
will buy any well-written story of character 
along those lines. And here, for a_plot- 
ay let me point again to our old friend 
ae? Chunn. ‘You will find his ‘plot- 
Pen der way back in a 1923 issue of Tue 
— & JourNatisr, and it is time it was 
ragged out into the light of day once more. 
Hh very simple and most amusing. He 
: nged the four elements of plot in col- 
mns, under the headings Action, Setting, 
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Characters, Miscellaneous. Let us take the 
first one, to see how it works! Smuggling, 
South Seas, Mining Engineer, Abandoned 
Mine. There you have it! Those four sug- 
gestions should awaken a plot in a dead man! 
Most amusingly, like a kaleidescope, you 
can read across the columns and get an infin- 
ity of plot germs, on the principle of per- 
mutations and combinations. For instance: 
Smuggling, China Sea, Millionaire’s son, 
Desert Island. Or, Exploring, Congo, Ex- 
Marine, Woman’s skeleton. 

Brother Chunn has a good thing there, and 
is, as usual, too modest about it. At first 
glance one might turn it down, as too com- 
monplace, for all those old Christmas-tree 
ornaments of his are worn out and taboo in 
editorial offices. But, as he suggests, make 
one of your own, with all four elements 
fresh and original, and see how new plots 
spring up in thousands. Any author who 
has traveled much, and has a den full of 
outlandish curios, and a mind stored with 
memories of interesting characters and queer 
places, can make up a gorgeous plot-builder 
with them. My advice would be to take 
your time at it, keep the thing in your note- 
book and jot down characters, settings, and 
intriguing objects as they come along. They 
should be well scrutinized before they go 
in, nothing shop-worn and commonplace. 
Under Action are necessarily the good old 
elements of man’s activities all over this 
troubled earth. Men doing something un- 
usual and interesting, should be the criterion 
for new additions to that. And then turn 
the kaleidoscope and watch the fun! Your 
imagination gets a tremendous kick out of it 
—if you have one. Once more my hat is 
off to Brother Chunn. 

And then comes the story. Show us a 
real man; that is what the editors want. 
Your mining engineer must not be a mining 
engineer, but good old Bill Holloway, whose 
father has five million sheep in Australia. 
And why isn’t Bill helping the old gentleman 
with them? Most men would be content to 
trot along and grow up with the ranch, but 
not Bill. He is out of the ordinary, has a 
complex, which you explain; and the inde- 
pendent cuss is nine thousand miles from 
home and has run into an abandoned mine 
that seems to be producing again. Bill, as 
an engineer, knows it is worked out, at first 
glance. Might be a good way to smuggle in 
the mineral free of import tax, though. And 
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Bill, being one of those knight-errant souls 
who horn in on private villainies for the 
public’s sake—or it might be for the sake of 
his friend the governor—proceeds to mix 
it with those smugglers who are running a 
fake mine. ... Heigho! Here we are, spin- 
ning a story on Chunn’s first four plot- 
builder elements! You note how character 
jazzes up a yarn. We wouldn’t care a hoot 
about the old mine if it were not for Bill. 
But, confound it, he butts in to set a public 
wrong right, and most of us are content 
to sit back and let the other fellow do that; 
sO we are envious, and want to see him work. 
Gets it in the neck for his pains, as the 
cynic author works it out. Probably true, 
but there he runs into the good old editorial 
taboo. We'll just have to let Bill get some- 
thing out of it; and what? More story! 
Think-tank pries into that matter right off. 
Better please the public with that reward! 
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And why not please Art too? 
chance, here, for poetic justice! Suspense 
too. Just let that cynic ending work strong. 
ly into the story, and then have character 
assert itself, men’s homely but robust fee. 
ing for the right thing barging in trium. 
phantly at the end. 


HESE rambles may give some inkling of 

how the pro looks at it. 
slaves to the public’s whim. Rather we fee! 
that the public is profoundly right in its 
instincts to have the good come out on top, 
It is depressing to feel otherwise, a maudlin 
sort of joy, pleasurable to only a few rare 
And depressing fiction is a rather 
queer commodity, isn’t it? We have enough 
depression in books issued by the modern 
press without having it in our magazines 
Are the editors right in this stand? 
I'll say they are! 


CULPEPER CHUNN’S FAMOUS PLOT CHART 


ieee Plot Chart or Plot Builder described by 
Culpeper Chunn in the April, 1923, issue of 
THe AutHor & JouRNALIST, to which reference 
has been made by Warren Hastings Miller in the 
preceding article, is herewith reproduced. 

The chart is a system of “mental joggers,” set 
down in correlated groups. The Adventure and 
Mystery groups can be much extended by the 
writer, and other groups may be added, such as 
Romance, Business, etc. In the Miscellaneous col- 
umn are jotted down suggestive odds and ends that 
do not fit into the other columns. The color chart 
is reserved for moods, atmosphere, motives, etc. 

As to its use, he wrote: “Suppose, for example, 
that we want to bend the adventure theme to our 
will. We run our finger over the Adventure list 
and from the various subdivisions select the fol- 


lowing items: Shipwreck, South Seas, Ex-marine, 
College girl, Pirate’s cave, Desert island. Here we 
have the chief ingredients of a corking plot. It is 
not even necessary to glance at the Color chart. 
Buoyant youth and love—here is the stuff the plot 
germ is made of. A shipwreck in the South Seas! 
Castaways—two strangers, a post-flapper and a 
leatherneck! Perilous landing on the shore of a 
desert island! Pirates! Cave transformed into 
love-nest! Does any writer require more to make 
him writhe in the throes of composition? Certainly 
no professional writer does.” 

The writer may modify this chart to suit his ows 
temperament or method of working. Its value, a 
Chunn expressed it, lies in its efficacy as a mental 
“Jogger.” Making up such a chart, in itself, is 4 
good five-finger exercise for the plot-builder. 


PLOT CHART 


CHARACTERS 
Mining engineer 


“Dynamite Bill’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Woman’s skeleton 


Spanish senorita 
Millionaire’s son 


Jeweled dagger 
lewe 


“Slinky the Priest” 
“Lady in Red” 


COLOR CHART 


ADVENTURE 
ACTION SETTING 
Smuggling South Seas 
Exploring Goldfields 
Gun-running South America 
War Hangman’s Gulch 
Prospecting War-torn Mexico 
Shipwreck China Sea 
Ranching Congo 
Treasure-seeking Mountains 
MYSTERY 
Murder Artist’s studio 
Robbery Ocean liner 
Abduction R. R. station 
Supernatural Opium dive 
Swindle Lonely lake 
Espionage Hospital 
Disappearance Wine shop 
Ghost Haunted house 
MOOD 
H us Gruesome Religious Spicy 


umoro 
Joyful Sad Serious Buoyant youth, etc. 


ATMOSPHERE 


CH 
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Abandoned mine 
sca) crimina Cry for help 
ee Pirate’s cave tic 
College girl Burning forest 
Derelict ee 
Physician Desert island 
Movie actress 
Scientist Lead quarter 
box. 
Jade box S 
Maniac Barking dog ot 
Author Signet ring to 
Cracksman Sword cane 
the 
Good Revenge Fright Jealousy 
Evil Love Hate Avarice, etc 
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WHEN Charles 
Caldwell Dobie 
met me at the 
door of his unpre- 
tentious dwelling 
and with a warm, 
friendly hand- 
clasp told me to 
“come right in,” I 
said to myself, 
“He’s real folks.” 
Before Mr. Dobie 
had released my 
hand I found my- 
self wanting to 
call him “Charles” 
—just like that. 
The tall, slender young man who ushered 
me into his comfortable work-room was the 
most intensely uwman man I have ever met. 
The author of “Less Than Kin” and 
other famous novels and_ short-stories 
lounged in an easy chair opposite me and 
just talked—interestingly, sincerely. Soon 
I was listening to the very things I had 
hoped to hear—all about his struggles—the 
inevitable struggles that must be overcome 
by nearly every successful writer. 
Pi, only had a Grammar School educa- 
a had to go to work when I was fif- 
n— 


His first job was in a tailor shop. Deliv- 
fing bundles, taking down measurements, 
Sweeping out the shop. 
ter I got a job down on California 
Street In an insurance office. This seemed 
me to be a very great advance, for in 
ose days a white-collar job was something. 
“ y ambition had always been to do some- 
ing in the way of writing. I wanted to 


CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


INTERVIEW BY BILL JONES 


Learn to Write by Writing, Advises 
Charles Caldwell Dobie 


get on a newspaper, but I didn’t. This was 
fortunate for me because had I done so my 
writing would not have been creative. As 
it is, it 1s creative—a means of escape. 

“Not long ago Mr. Mencken said that the 
thing to do, if you have to earn your living, 
is to take some other line of employment 
aside from writing. I think that is very 
good advice. 

“When I was about nineteen, I had an 
opportunity to study under Mr. W. C. Mor- 
row, who was one of the pioneers in sug- 
gesting that certain things could be taught 
to those who want to write. He was a very 
finished short-story writer—I should say of 
the French School. Under his direction, I 
started to write a novel. 

“T would advise the writer who has to 
write, to adopt a long sustained piece of 
work, because it covers a long period and, 
of course, requires a long time to complete. 
This is good practice and training. 

“Tt took me about three years to complete 
my first novel; that is, to write and rewrite 
it. The novel was published, although I 
now see that it was a very immature piece 
of work. 

“Having completed that, I started another 
long novel, a romantic story of mystery and 
adventure. I didn’t really put either of these 
stories over and they consumed, I presume, 
five years of my time. 

“After having written two novels I began 
to do short-stories. It was ten years before 
I had my first acceptance ; for that first story 
I received $12.25. For the next five years 
I had occasional stories accepted in the 
cheaper magazines, but the remuneration 
was small. And then one day, after I had 
been writing more or less according to rules 
ind formulas, I decided to write a story with- 
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out a plan. I sent the yarn to Mr. Mencken, 
who at that time was editing Smart Set and 
it sold the first time out. 


“After that I had occasional acceptances 
from Mr. Mencken and five years later I 
came home from the office to find two accep- 
tances in one mail, one from The Atlantic 
Monthly and one from Scribners. 

“At that point, I decided just to kick 
right out. I gave up a good salary and a 
comfortable outlook in order to devote my- 
self entirely to writing. 

“Other acceptances from Harpers fol- 
lowed and there was no further struggle on 
my part, for my work goes on and on. 


“The hardest thing for a writer to over- 
come is the solicitude of his family and 
friends. They are always worrying over 
your overdoing and always ready to take you 
away from your work. I actually had to 
fight to get about four hours a week in which 
to work at my writing, and this was after 
a full day at the office. I really feel that 
writing systematically, an hour a day or an 
hour each night, will put any person over. 

“T early acquired the habit of laying a 
piece of work aside and picking it up again 
days later and continuing just where I left 


off. I can now stop in the middle of a story 
and go right on with it at any time. 

“T never have a plan in mind. I havea 
situation at the start— and the story simply 
develops as I write, from day to day. If | 
know how it is coming out, I lose interest 
in it. I do both my scenario and my actual 
work at the same time. 

“Editors have said to me: ‘Give me some 
rough outline of stories you can write for 
me.’ This I cannot do because my imagina- 
tion does not function until I sit down to 
write. Asa matter of fact, for me, inspira- 
tion comes from writing, and not the other 
way around. Often I feel there is nothing 
in my mind—not a single idea for a story. 
Once I sit ‘down to write, the story unfolds 
itself. When I stop writing for the day, 
I cease thinking about the story. 

“The development of a novel with me 
seems to proceed to a large extent subcon- 
sciously. When it is needed, a solution pops 
right out of the blue. 

“My first draft is almost my last draft. 
I write my stories on the typewriter. Of 
course I make some changes in a novel, 
building it up here or there, but there are 
really few of these changes. 

“T learned to write by writing.” 


Coo 


A POET’S NOTEBOOK 


By Katuerine Nicuots OwsLey 


PATIENT poems, my muse-worn brain 
Turns your pages to live again 


Past days with you. 


As I look on your time-worn leaves 
And feel again old ecstacies, 


(There are so few), 


OSC 


I ar 
tween 
were, 
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drama 
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Tak 
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I know my heart lies within your lines, 
That, though my eyes see only rhymes, 


My blood is there. 


And, though my singing dreams all leave, 
They return again to grieve 


In mute despair. 


Piled in heaps, they lie where the ages 
Cover the dust of fools and sages 


From the living view. 


Poor poems, washed in the beating rain 
Of stormy years, and then dried again, 
You knew ... you knew... . 
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FOR no reason 

all I am taking 
a hand in the 
question raised by 
the respective 
viewpoints o f 
Messrs. Harry 
Stephen Keeler in 
his Web-Work 
series and Jack 
Woodford in his 
article in the June 
issue, anent the 
conception and 
execution of that 
demon of the 
writer’s existence 
—plot. 

I am taking a stand approximately be- 
tween the two, a sort of a mediator, as it 
were. Call it the third point of the eternal 
and inevitable triangle, if you will. A tri- 
angle makes conflict ; conflict is drama; and 
drama makes plot. And that brings us back 
to the slippery, wily, and elusive specimen 
under discussion. 

Taking it for granted that the reader is 
familiar with the views of both my able 
confreres let me strike a sort of balance be- 
tween them, a balance that is not only 


OSCAR J. FRIEND 


theoretical, but which I shall illustrate by 
‘wo concrete examples out of my own lim- 
ited experience. 

I hold that Mr. Keeler is correct about 
plotting your novel carefully before attempt- 
ig to write a single chapter. I think this 
tule will hold good in every type of story— 
and I write two distinct types myself—with 
the possible exception of a character study 
it brief sketches. And who the blankety- 
lank wants to waste his time in this fashion 
when there is no demand for literature of 
this nature among the current magazines? 


How About a Compromise? 


BY OSCAR J. FRIEND 


Personally, I make a chart of a formu- 
lating novel chapter by chapter in brief 
synopsis form. I put each chapter, duly 
numbered, of course, on a separate page. 
Thus, when I have plotted out the stark 
and vital details of, say, a yarn of twenty 
chapters, I have about twenty pages of 
synopsis. 


WEE good. Here we have a novelist 

who plots his work out with malice 
aforethought in chapters. This follows the 
precepts of Mr. Keeler. There are all sorts 
of arguments in favor 6f this premeditated, 
cold-blooded ruthlessness. All right. But I 
disagree with Mr. Keeler if he means to 
give the impression that a writer must con- 
form to this set pattern at all odds. In 
other words, I find a great joy in writing 
a novel and in living the scenes with my 
characters. I have already given them a 
certain problem to work out, I know the 
correct answer, like a schoolboy who has 
peeked in the back of the mathematics book, 
but I don’t know just how the details will 
be worked out by these story men and 
women who, I trust, live and breathe as sure- 
ly as does their creator. (This sounds like 
an awkward verb tense, but I assure you 
it is correct grammer.) 

Example A: In conceiving the plot for 
“Click of Triangle T,” which has enjoyed 
a checkered existence under a variety of 
titles from “Th’ Photographin’ Fool” as a 
serial in Argosy-Allstory to “The Phantom 
Bullet” as a Universal picture, starring Hoot 
Gibson, I laboriously figured out a scheme 
of three bad men of different characteristics, 
nationalities, and increasing degrees of in- 
iquity. The hero was to meet with these 
three dirty-workers at the crossroads in their 
ascendant order, or perhaps I should say, 
their descendant order, and overcome them 
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by virtue of those marvelous and varied 
qualities a hero always possesses. ‘This was 
fine. I sweat blood motiving and motivating 
and arranging the plot so that it would all 
dovetail neatly, logically, and consecutively. 
Then I proceeded with the writing of the 
yarn. 

Mr. Bad Actor Number Two was a suave 
and polished Spaniard, a handsome, heart- 
less devil whose fetish was courtesy and 
politeness. Oh, but he was a cultured, dash- 
ing, immaculate scoundrel! I hung the 
death sign on his hide as I brought him into 
existence. And here is where I find much 
truth and wisdom in the ideas of Mr. Wood- 
ford. 

As the novel unfolded and flowed through 
my typewriter, I found, as better writers 
have frequently found, that my characters 
objected to my arbitrary disposition of them. 
They demanded the right to live their own 
lives and carve out their own destinies. Who 
was I, the mere author of their being, to 
refuse? A situation like this is suspiciously 
like the predicament of a modern parent. 

The upshot of the matter was that I capi- 
tulated more or less gracefully. I merely 
insisted that they heed the main essentials 
of the plot I had been at such pains to con- 
struct. But I refrained from forcing these 
developing characters to do exactly as I had 
planned. I did not permit them to run alto- 
gether away into a rambling and confusing 
maze, but I gave them leeway. 

The point to this harangue and its con- 
nection with the bad actor, one Don Miguel y 
la Mendoza? Certainly! Senor Mendoza 
outlived my prediction of an_ untiiely 
death. His politeness forced itself upon 
my pity, and I didn’t have the heart to kill 
him. He outgrew the part I had allotted 
him in plotting the story. 

Mark that down, please, as one killing 
this writer of bloody Westerns has spared 
the reading public and the fastidious critics 
who turn up their noses at blazing .45s. 


Plot is the life of a story. It is the nec- 
essary skeleton upon which the careful 
writer builds the flesh and meat. But, and 
get this, spontaneity—emotion—subcon- 
scious and extemporaneous effort—whatever 
you call it—is the story’s soul. 

Having scored this point for the argu- 
ment of Mr. Woodford, let us look on the 
other side of the picture. 


AKE for the second example, “The 

Hand of Horror,” by Owen Fox 
Jerome. This is my secret, girls, my tense 
and burning secret. Under the pen name 
of Owen Fox Jerome I indulge my taste 
for constructing and writing these awful 
murder mysteries. Here, if nowhere else 
I’ll stand on my hind legs and agree with 
Harry that plot, and a darned careful plot. 
ting, must take precedence over all else. And 
yet, if the subconscious mind ever turned 
out a work of fiction for any man, “The 
Hand of Horror” is the most concrete of 
concrete examples. 

The genesis of this story lies in the realm 
where the subconscious mind is admitted to 
hold utter sway. “The Hand of Horror” 
comes from that queer and uncharted coun- 
try designated as the land of dreams. In 
fact, the main theme of this mystery tale 
came to me in the form of three distinct, 
unrelated, and widely separated dreams, 
three dreams which brought me out of my 
slumber with the hair bristling at the nape 
of my neck and the cold sweat upon my 
brow. If any reader gets a genuine thrill 
of horror in the perusal of that fantastic 
story he can console himself with the knowl- 
edge that he is not alone and that he is not 
receiving the full shock. I got that. I tried 
to preserve it in the writing of the story. 
In a way, I think I succeeded. My wife was 
afraid of me for < full week after reading 
the yarn, simply because I wrote it. 

But here is the stickler for Mr. Wood- 
ford’s theory. If I sweat blood in the cor- 
relation of the main threads of “Click of 
Triangle T,” I suffered untold agony in lick- 
ing the mass of material presented to me by 
my subconscious mind into workable shape 
for “The Hand of Horror.” Everybody 
knows how simple and how logical the most 
weird happenings seem in a dream, but did 
anybody every try to set these incidents 
down on paper in the cold light of the mort- 
ing so that they would make sense and s¢ 
quence for another person? Don’t try th 
they’ll lock you up in a big gray building 
where the badge on the policeman’s @? 
reads “Keeper.” 

The subconscious mind is life, imagit 


tion, fantasy, ecstacy, and all those synonym 
from Messrs. March and Roget. It 1s al 
of this—without logic and without dire 
tion. It is as unreliable, as unstable, * 
erratic as a will-o’-the-wisp, as a butterfly 
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e, “The 9 ina sun-kissed meadow, as the winds of the dividual temperament and the circumstances 
en Fo; § world. It is power without purpose. It of the case. I suggest a middle course, not 
ny tense | needs harnessing. If you harness it, you because it is safer, but because it will be 
ee sea normal and sane person. If you don’t ¢asier and more practical for the most of us 


awful Harry Stephen Keeler touches upon in “The 


ere el ; ss perhaps just a little from the viewpoint 
wn . Spectacles of Mr. Cagliostro. presented herein and a whole lot from our 
Both Mr. Woodford and Mr. Keeler are own inner selves, because no one man’s 


in ce right—but a great deal depends upon in- tastes and theories fit every man’s liking. 
turned 

n, “The 

crete of 


_ The Mechanics (and Kinematics) of 
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Horror Web-Work Plot Construction 


d coun 
ms. In 
ery tale BY HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
distinct, 
dreams, Part IJI—Tue 15 Erementar Prior Comprnations (Continued ) 
of my 
ne nape . 
Case IX. The revolver (C) has been left tempo- 
an (Triplicity incident) rarily (25) on Lenson’s open shelf by a 
y gambler customer, Charles Jordan (F), 
a A plot incident occurs between three threads, afraid of being picked up for gun-totting. 
now! and is the result of an incident of each thread Many incidents involving three threads 


se: with another thread. Thus can be dissociated into several two-thread in- 


bins cidents separated by tenths or hundredths of 
‘fe was A a second, but such dissociation is frequently 
wats too academic to be considered. 
reading 
Case X. 
Wood- A single incident between three threads causes 
he cor- three new incidents of each thread with another. 
lick of Thus, diagrammatically : 
in lick- 
me by 
shape 
rybody 
e most 
did 
cidents 
morn- 
al FIGURE 15 
try it; Example: A crazed negro, Sammy Cuzzly 


rilding J (A), in the Black Belt, holds up and kills 
5 cap f (28) a druggist, Grover Lenson (B), with 
a revolver (i). 


Cuzzly (A )has been crazed by the theft 


agina- 

onyms (27) of his morphine by Mammy Chudd FIGURE 16 

is all ‘D), a negress, Example: An exhausting poker game 
direc: Lenson (B) has been forced to work (28), lasting four days and nights, between 


le, a3 overtime that night by his clerk, Walter Fen- three men, who are Ebenezer Wick (A), 
terfly “4 (E), quitting in 26. who who loses $1000; Clarence Henden 
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(B), who wins $1000; and Wiltshire Clark 
(C), who breaks even, so motivates the 
three men through weariness and changes in 
their bank accounts that Ebenezer, the loser 
(A), joins the church, being easily converi- 
ed (29) by his pastor, the Reverend Shake- 
well; Clarence, the winner (B), proposes 
marriage to and is accepted by (30) Lily 
Lassiter (E) ; while Wiltshire, the man who 
neither won nor lost, convinced that poker 
playing is a tremendous loss of time, energy 
and health, buys (31) a near-defunct maga- 
zine (F) entitled, “The Organ for the Abol- 
ishment of Inefficient Pastimes and Pur- 


suits.” 
Case XI. 


(The “eye muscle” elemental combination, 
working analagously to the manner in which 
the superior oblique eye muscle, although help- 
ing the inferior rectus muscle to pull the eye 
down for reading, also supplies an “intort” to 
neutralise the unwanted “outtort” of the infe- 
rior rectus.) 


REQUIRED: That an incident 28 between 
two plot threads A and B be helped or created 
by both 27 and 26 with C and D; but of such 
nature that certain elements of 27 will also neu- 
tralize certain elements of 26 that otherwise 
would have prevented 28. 


27 A 
28 


26 
FIGURE 17 


Example: This will be just a bit strained 
or fantastic, but it is desired to show clearly 
the specific action of this double-hinged ele- 
mental combination. Required, therefore, 
that Minna Furlong (A), a former sharp- 
shooter in the circus, shall fulfill a gypsy’s 
prediction that she shall die “by the knife” 
and “by her own hand” (28) the thread B 
being the dagger she actually uses. 

Her fit of discouragement is due to two 
things: First that a psychological thief who 
can find hiding places, Shifty Morris (C), 
steals from her (27) her special circus re- 
volver, an odd-calibred weapon which uses a 
cartridge not now manufactured, of which 
her husband has locked up the only box ob- 
tainable, and the revolver is concealed in a 
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spot known apparently only to her and he; 
son, from which she deduces erroneoys| 
that this son, the apple of her eye, is a cer. 
tain holdup man who has been appearing in 
the locality. 

Her fit of “nerves” is also occasioned by 
her despair at the sloppy and happy-go-lucky 
attitude of her husband, John Furlong (D), 
a former circus juggler or knife thrower, 
who (in 26) was engaged in cutting of 
with a juggler’s dagger, for fishing sinkers, 
the tips of a few of these rare, special and 
unobtainable cartridges of which he posseses 
her only box, and who was interrupted 
therein, leaving the outfit strewn over the 
grand piano! 

You will note that she commits suicide as 
a result of 27 and 26; but 27 gets rid of the 
gun that would have assuredly been used 
with the cartridges of 26, and would have 
thus prevented the proper 28. 


Case XII. 


(The quadrangular polygon, frequently ap- 
pearing in short-stories.) 


Four threads shall form, by their deviations 


and intersections, a quadrangular relationship. 


FIGURE 18 


I take the liberty of giving only a very 
slightly altered version of a short-story ! 
sold about 13 years ago. 

Example: Ronald Baer (A), president 
of the Cherry Valley Interurban Traction 
Company and Robert Holly (B), a young 
man who loves Baer’s daughter, have é 
stormy argument about the latter’s suit and 
break up in a rage (28). Baer goes to his 
daughter, Natalie (C), who works in the of 
fice of the company, and ordering her limot 
sine taken away from her, commands het 
(29) to walk home each day from woth 


which will carry her along the traction lint 
and through the Red Rock Tunnel. Holly 
goes out and agitates for a strike, bringitt 
it under way at 30. (A strike, being a 
minable, creatable, deviatable and deviatis 
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thing, can function as a plot thread. The 
gl (C) walking home, and going through 
the short dark tunnel, gets her foot caught 
ina frog inside of the tunnel just as a heavy 
interurban car is bearing down on her; and 
saved from death (31) by the strike (sud- 
den cessation of electricity from power- 


house). 
Case XIII. 


((a.) The tale, news story, atmospheric 
short-story, or “Pilgrim’s Progress’ plot.] 


Incidents develop along a thread, but have no 
causal relationship, one with another, so that any 
one could be left out. 


FIGURE 19 


Most tales, also news stories, as well as 
atmosph>ric short-stories, which merely nar- 
rate the various incidents occurring between 
two vital incidents, are of this structure; so, 
also, may be said to be “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
in which Christian (A), the central charac- 
ter, solves one problem after another, but 
none has any particular relation toward any 
other except chronological. One or several 
could be omitted without detracting from 
the coherence of the whole. For instance, 
Christian’s encounter (28) with the Giant 
Despair (B) does not in the least bear upon 
his struggle (29) with the Slough of De- 
spond. Or, also, the order of each could 
even be reversed. 


Case XIII 


[(b.) Adventure stories, etc.] 


is a peculiar variation of the preceding form in 
_ B, C, D, E, F, ete. are all one thread, 
us: 


FIGURE 20 
Case XIII-b is found in many treasure 
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island serials and treasure-hunting stories, 
and adventure stories of all sorts. The va- 
rious encounters (28, 29, 30, 31, 32) be- 
tween the two parties (A and B) hunting 
the treasure throw the balance acutely first 
to one, and then to the other, keeping the 
reader “het up.” I particularly remember 
that “The Pirate Woman,” by Captain A. E. 
Dingle, which appeared first in The Argosy, 
and of which I bought “second rights” for a 
magazine I edited, was thus constructed in 
the main: many of the encounters on a cer- 
tain island could have been left out, or an 
editor wishing to condense the story could 
have dropped out several segments of the 
one thread and corresponding convulutions 
of the other thread (see diagram) and, join- 
ing together the broken parts, could have 
had a novelette instead of a novel. 


(The Row-of-Bricks plot, frequently found 
in short-stories.) 

Incidents develop along a thread, and depend 
one upon the other, although the threads have 
no further use in the story or relationship with 
each other. 


The second previous. figure, Figure 19, 
will show this pattern, but the example must 
be different, for instance: 

Example: A tramp electrical lineman, 
David Lauriston (A), meets a girl, Myrene 
Cary (B), in a small steel town called Tip- 
pingdale, and is actuated to apply for a job 
in the steel mills, under a foreman Ferguson 
(C), who despatches him out on a danger- 
ous high-tension job involving 22,000 volts, 
with a villain helper, Red McAfee (D), ne- 
cessitating his first instructing a power oper- 
ator, old Sam Webb (EF), to keep a certain 
nigh-tension circuit open. Because of not 
being sure of Webb’s reliability, he goes to 
a life insurance agent, Hooker (F), who, 
scanning his application for life insurance, 
is enabled to drop Lauriston a tip that sends 
the latter to his long-lost father, Chase Lau- 
riston (G) (not shown in diagram). 

You will note that the incidents are like a 
row of up-ended bricks, where one brick, in 
toppling forward, topples the next one for- 
ward, and thus through to the end. Many, 
many short-stories—even O. Henry’s—are 
of this structure; although O. Henry also 
used the q' adrangular polygon as well. 


Case XV. 
(The Scheherezade plot, or pseudo-web.) 


A chief character merely narrates a number of 
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incidents for a purpose, in the narrating of which 
only are new characters brought into the struc- 
ture—but these characters are in turn brought 
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Arabian Nights” where Scheherezade (A 
spins, night after night, a new conglomer,. 
tion of relationships which, however my: 


into a relationship with still other characters, 
which relationship consists chiefly of hearing 
their stories of how they met still further char- 
acters; the whole thing when diagrammed pre- 
sents the appearance only of a fungus growth on 
the thread constituting the narrator, or main 


they seem to resemble a web, are merely, 
sort of tree-like formation, with trunk 
branches, and twigs. 

It is so done as to provide hundreds ¢ 
simple stories—really tales—although th 


character. (The reason this impractical form of Teal story all the time is that of Schehere. 
plot is here designated is that, in small elements, zade (A) herself. wr. 
it is used to give sub-plots, unconnected with a mint 
main plot, that will motive a character in some New we are done with these element; oe 
odd or bizarre happenings difficult otherwise to plot combinations. No doubt, as in the Pref 
motive.) (See Chapter IX, Mechanics.) field of biology, there are sports and mut.) cent 
tions of these, as well as new elemental com othe 
binations themselves which have never yeh! 

been born. What I want to do now, hov- 
ever, is to show you a huge number of thes Seeral 1 

elemental combinations blended together inti 
a single web-work plot, the telling of whos _ 
story and the full presentation of whose ref 5% se 
A lationships demanded 104,000 words. Ani "sion 
what will be of most interest, perhaps, Wesem 
0,0 
29 how this web was started and how other kelly. 
—" webs, likewise, both small and large, may b: Py 
The chief example of Case XV is “The started in a similar manner. cus, 
Cc 1 
body of n 
In the next installment of this series, Mr. Keeler reaches the heart of his subject. One of Faken 
his popular mystery novels, published both in America and abroad, “The Voice of the Seven WMC 
Sparrows,’ will be diagrammed and analyzed. The method by which it was built up will be Air Stor 
shown step by step. oS ae 
Kelly. 1c 
Americ 
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INSPIRATION 
(M-50) 
- and polit 
By Grace CrisMAN 
"THE sweet perfume of roses fills the air ; sn : 
Above the trees the silvery moon doth shine ; laa 
I’m filled with thoughts of love and you—oh, dear! essays. 15 
I wonder if they'll pay ten cents a line. Oriental, 
iropean 
Ve up, . 
4 Your eyes are blue as mid-day skies in June; Atlantic 
Your smile is most enchantingly divine ; cease 
“4 No one could love you half so much as I— Wick, Go 
5. I surely hope they pay ten cents a line. Pg 
000, 
’Tis rapture just to touch your dainty hand, 
4 And heavenly bliss to feel your lips on mine ; we 
- To part is living death! What shall I do— 3 to 6 
If they don’t pay at least ten cents a line? Pda 
ont! 
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PuBLISHED QUARTERLY AS AN INTEGRAL Part or THe Autuor & JOURNALIST 


SEPTEMBER, 1928 


The Handy Market List is designed to give, in brief, convenient form, the information of chief impor- 
tance to writers concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this list up to the 
minute. New publications, changes of address, and changes of editorial policy are closely followed in 
preparing for each quarterly publication. Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed; M-20 means 
monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2M-10, twice monthly, 10 cents a copy; W-15, weekly, 15 cents; Q., quarterly, etc. 
Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. Acc. indicates payment on acceptance; Pub., payment 
on publication. First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, 1 cent or better; fair rates, ¥% to 1 
cent; low rates, under % cent. Ind. indicates indefinite rates. Inc. indicates data incomplete. The editor’s 
name is given last before the word rates. In the majority of cases the release of book, motion-picture, and 
other rights is a matter of special arrangement, so this information is not included. In general, the better- 
paying magazines are generous in the matter or releasing supplementary rights to the authors. 


LIST A 


General periodicals, standard, literary, household, popular, and non-technical, which ordinarily pay on acceptance at 
rates of 1 cent a word or better. 


Ace-High, 80 Lafayette St., New York (2M-20) Western 
adventure, sport, short-stories 3500 to 7500, novelettes 
4,000, serials 65,000. W. M. Clayton. H. A. McComas. 2c 
up, Acc. 
Action Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York (M-20) 
Western and adventure short-stories 3000 to 6000; novel- 
ettes 10,000 to 12,000, boiled-down novels up to 25,000. J. 
B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 
Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York 
(M-25) Adventure, Western, sea, human-interest short 
stories, novelettes, serials up to 120,000. Anthony M. 
Rud. 2c up, verse 50c up for Camp Fire Dept.; 75c up, 
body of magazine, Acc. 
Air Adventures, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M) Air 
adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials up to 40,000. 
W. M. Clayton. 2c up, Acc. 
Air Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York (M-20) Avia- 
tion short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 9000 to 12,000, se- 
tials 40,000 to 60,000, complete novels up to 25,000. J. B 
Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 
American Legion Monthly, Indianapolis, Ind (M-25), 
Illustrated articles on or of interest to Legion members 
and rehabilitated veterans, 1500; short-stories, serials; 
“easional poems. J. T. Winterich. 2c up, Acc. 
American Magazine, 250 Park Ave. New York. (M-25) 
Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials, illustrated personality 
sketches 1000 to 2000; human-interest articles, stories of 
achievement. Monthly prize-letter contest. Occasional 
verse, Merle Crowell. First-class rates, Acc. 
American Mercury, The, 730 Sth Ave., New York 
(M-50) Sophisticated reviews, comment essays; serious 
= political articles, short-stories, sketches, verse; high 
terary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 
jigosy-Allstory Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York 
(M-10) Romantic, adventure, mystery humorous short- 
om 2000 to 7000, novelettes up to 25,000 serials up to 
a ‘gaa prose fillers up to 500. A. H. Bittner, 14c 
elit 461 8th Ave., New York (M-35) Illustrated articles, 
a 1500 to 7000, personal life fact stories; exploration 
on true adventure; human-interest interpretation of 
‘on Russian, African life and thought; American- 
<a." with Orient; photos. L. D. Froelick. 
ontantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St, Boston. (M-40) Com- 
teviews, essays, human-interest articles; sketches, 
“ont verse; high literary standard. Ellery Sedg- 
Good rates, Acc. 


spittle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) War, short- 
om = to 10,000, novelettes 15,000, serials 45,000 to 
verse up to 32 lines, short experiences 100 
Be line, _ Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 1%4c up, poetry 
ene Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York (M-20) De- 
te occasional Western, adventure, short-stories 

“ng novelettes 10,000 to 15,000. Joseph T. Shaw. 


B 

36 S. State St., Chicago. (M-25) Western, 

Monthly troevcuture short-stories, novelettes, _ novels. 

Donald expetience prize contests. Edwin Balmer; 
€nnicott, associate. 2c up, Acc. 

aad liters, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-50) General 

hottestat> essays, 1000 to 3500, distinctive 


short. 
(Overstocked eo to 5000. Seward Collins. Good rates, Acc. 


Breezy Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) Sex 
short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 to 20,000; light 
verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Brief Stories, 793 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Western, war, air short-stories 5000, novelettes 10,000, 
occasional novels 20,000. Wm. H. Kofoed, Norma Bright 
Carson, associate. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis. (M-25) 
Brief humorous stories, jokes, gags, up to 150, verse up to 
6 verses, cartoons. Harvey Fawcett. $1 to $10 each, Acc. 

Canadian Magazine, 345 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. (M-25) Personal interviews 4000, love, business 
short-stories 1500 to 6000, jokes 2 to 6 lines. Canadian 
background. Joseph Lister Rutledge. 1c up, Acc. 

Century Magazine, 353 4th Ave., New York (M-50) 
Essays 2000 to 4000; serious, travel, literary articles 3000 
to 7000; short-stories 4000 to 6000, verse; high literary 
standard. Hewitt H. Howland. Good rates, Acc. 

Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, New Jersey. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles_of home interest to New Jersey women 1500 to 
2000. Lucie D. Taussig. 2%4c up, Acc. 

Children, The Magazine for Parents, 353 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Health, child psychology, education articles 
1000 to 3000, short-stories 2000 to 3000; verse, jokes, photo- 
graphs. 1c, Acc. Shortcuts in child raising 300, $1 each. 

Clues, 80 Lafayette, New York (2M-15) Detective and 
mystery short-stories to 6000, novelettes 25,000 to 
35,000, serials 50,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton, Carl Happel. 
2c up, Acc. 

College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Short-stories up to 8000, novelettes, serials, ‘“‘salty” in- 
formative articles, sketches, jokes, humorous essays; gay 
verse, epigrams, art work. H. N. Swanson. First-class 
rates, Acc. Jokes $1. 

College Life, 56 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) Sophis- 


- ticated short-stories, sex interest, collegiate background, 


3500 to 5000, novelettes 10,000, short humor up to 100, hu- 
morous verse up up 6 lines. N. L. Pines. lc, verse 10c 
line, Acc. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. (W-5) Short-stories 
up to 8000, serials up to 60,000; articles, editorials. Wm. 
L. Chenery. First-class rates, Acc. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 225 Varick St., 
New York. (M-25) Detective novels 60,000 to 75,000, true 
yg of detective work 1000 to 2500. B. A. McKinnon. Ic, 

cc. 

Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York (2M-20) 
Western, adventure short-stories, novelettes, novels up to 
50,000, verse. Edmund C. Richards. 1%4c to 2c, Acc. 

Cosmopolitan, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York (M-35) 
Short-stories 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, unusual 
themes; articles, personal experiences, 4000 to 5000. Ray 
Long. First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York (M-50) Illustrated 
landscape gardening, sport, interior decorating, building, 
nature articles 2000 to 2500. R. T. Townsend, 1¥4c, Acc. 

Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (2M-20) 
Cowboy, rangeland short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
35,000, serials 65,000, fact items 200 to 400. W. M. Clayton. 
H. A. McComas. 2c up, Acc. 

Cupid’s Diary, 97 5th Ave., New York (Bi-M-20) Clean, 
romantic, love short-stories 5000 to 10,000, novelettes 10,000 
to 15,000, serials 50,000 to 70,000, love lyrics. Margaret 
Sheridan. 1 to 2c, Acc. 
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D. A. C. News, Detroit, Mich. (M-25) Humorous 
sketches up to 1500, verse. Chas. A. Hughes. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Dance Magazine, The, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-35) Articles on dancers, dancing and the stage up to 
2500; essays on historical or strange dances. W. Adolphe 
Roberts. 2c, Acc. 

Danger Trail, The, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-20) 
Adventure short-stories up to 12,000, novelettes 20,000 to 
30,000, fillers up to 500, adventure ballads. Douglas M. 
Dold. 2c up, Acc., verse 25c line. 

Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
(M-10) Women’s and_ household interests. Dramatic, 
human short-stories 5000, serials, articles. Oscar Graeve. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. 
(W-10) Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, serials. 
Howard V. Bloomfield. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Detective and mystery short-stories 1500 to 6000, 
novelettes 10,000 to 30,000, serials 36,000 to 80,000, articles 
on crime, etc., 300 to 2500. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

Dial, The, 152 W. 13th St., New York. (M-40) Short- 
stories, general articles, poetry; high literary standard. 
Miss Marianne Moore. 2c, Acc.; poems $20 page. 

Dragnet, The, 120 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M) Crime, mys- 
tery, detective short-stories, novelettes, serials. Harold 
Hersey. 1c, Acc. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York (M-25) First 
person short-stories 5000, serials 25,000 to 50,000, verse, of 
love and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, verse 50c line, Acc. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) Ar- 
ticles, short-stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up to 50,000. John 
Chapman Hilder. First-class rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Everybody’s, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
(M-25) Tales of glamor, exciting action all over the world, 
touch of romance. Short-stories, novelettes 35,000, serials 
70,000. Wm. Corcoran. 2c up, Acc. 


Far West Illustrated, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Western short-stories 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 
30,000; 3 to 6-part serials, installments of 12,000; short 
articles 300 to 2500; verse. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles for farm women; short-stories, serials, verse. 
F. W. Beckman, Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

Fawcett Publications, Inc., Robbinsdale, Minn. Un- 
named magazine to be issued in fall, using scientific 
material, some fiction; illustrated articles on scienific de- 
velopments; fact items, illustrated fillers 100 to 300, Ic 
up, photos $3, Acc. 

Fight Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York (M-20) 

Action stories of the prize ring, short-stories, novelettes, 
complete novels, serials. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc. 
_ Film Fun, 97 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Collegiate 
jokes, quips, epigrams up to 300, humorous verse. Curtis 
Mitchell. Short text 3c word up; verse 50c up line; jokes, 
quips $1.50 up, Acc. 

Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-25) Western, adventure, sport, detective, romantic 
novels 25,000 to 35,000. W. M. Clayton, I. L. Darby. 
2c up, Acc. 

Flying Aces, 120 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M) Aviation short- 
stcries, novelettes, serials. Harold Hersey. 1c, Acc. 


Flying Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M) Love, 


adventure, mystery short-stories, aeronautical background . 


5000 to 10,000, serials 50,000 to 90,000. Walter E. Colby. 
2c, Acc. 

Forum, The, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-40) 
Comment, essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 3000 to 
5000, serials. Henry Goddard Leach. 2c up, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, Garden City, New York (M-20) Ad- 
venture, frontier-life, foreign short-stories 3000 to 8000, 
novelettes 15,000 to 25,000, novels up to 40,000; American 
heroes; occasional articles up to 3000, short fact articles 
up to 500, verse. FE. Maule; Jefferson B. Cralle, asso- 
ciate. Good rates, Acc. 

Fun Shop, The, 1475 Broadway, New York. Humorous 
department, supplied to daily newspapers; jokes, skits, 
verse, epigrams. Maxson Foxhall Judell. 25c to $1 a line 
for verse; $1 to $10 per contribution for prose, Acc. 


Ghost Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Ar- 
ticles 1500 to 5000; short-stories 3000 to 7500, serials 40,000 
to 60,000, preferably in first person, dealing with ghosts 
and the supernatural. W. Adolphe Roberts. 2c, Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on women’s and household interests; 
short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. First-class 
rates, Acc. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (M-40) 
Articles, essays, comment, short-stories 2500 to 10,000 
serials up to 100,000; verse; high literary standard. 
Thomas B. Wells. Good rates, Acc. 


Holland’s Magazine, Main and Race Sts., Dallas, Tey 
(M-10) Short-stories 4000 to 8000; 2 or 3-part storie 
serials 40,000 to 75,000, Southern personality sketches 


articles, women’s interests, verse of interest to South 
Martha Stipe. 14c up; verse 50c line, Acc. 


“I Confess,” 97 Sth Ave., New York. (M-15) Emotion 
confessional short-stories 2500 to 5000, serials 10,00) y, 
30,000. Elizabeth Sharp, 1 to 2c, Acc. 

Independent, The, 10 Arlington St., Boston. (W-15) Ge. 
eral, political, social articles 1200 to 2000; verse. Rf 
C. A. Herter. (Maximum $50); Verse, ¢ 
ine, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Philadelphiz 
(M-10) Articles on women’s and household interests 
short-stories, serials, verse, humor. Loring A. Schule, 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazine, The, 271 Madison. Ave., 
(M-20) Cowboy short-stories 4000 to 6000, novels up t; 
25,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. J. B. Kelly. 1c up, Acc, 

Liberty, 237 Park Ave., New York. (W-5) Romantic 
adventure, humorous short-stories, — appeal, 10) 
to 5000; timely human-interest articles. Sheppard Butle, 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. (W-15) Humor ani 
satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches. R. E. Sher. 
wood. First-class rates, jokes up to $5, Acc. 

Love Affairs, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Love shor. 
stories 2000 to 6000, romantic serials up to 20,000, articles 
on women’s interests, verse. Sally O’Day. Ic, Acc. 

Love Romances, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-2) 
Melodramatic, heart-throb love stories 3000 to 6000, nov- 
elettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. J. B. Kell. 
lc up, Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-1' 
Romantic short-stories, novelettes, serials 3500 to 80, 
verse. Miss Daisy Bacon. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronts, 
Ont., Canada. (2-M) Articles on Canadian subjects, short- 
stories up to 5000, serials 30,000 to 65,000. H. Napier Moor. 
Ic up, Acc. 

Marriage Stories, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-d) 
Short-stories of present-day marriage problems, midde- 
class characters, 2500 to 7500; serials 15,000 to 30,0. 
Elizabeth Sharp, 1c to 2c, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th St., New York (M1) 
Women’s and household interests; provocative articles, 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Otis Wiese. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

McClure’s, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Short: 
stories 1000 up, serials 50,000; articles, personality 
sketches 1000; poetry, short prose fillers. James R. Quirk 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Modern Priscilla, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-2) 
Needlework, homecraft, housekeeping articles; shot 
stories. C. B. Marble. 1c up, Acc. 

Moosecheart Magazine, 13 Astor Pl., New York. (i) 
Short-stories up to 3500, serials up to 30,000, feature ar 
ticles. Donald F. Stewart. 3'4c, Acc. 

Munsey’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. (M-2) 
Romantic, adventure short-stories, novelettes, serials, 0 
to 50,000, verse up to 40 lines. R. H. Titherington; Wn. 
McMahon, Mng. Ed. Ic to 4c, Acc. 

Mystery Stories, 55 W 42d St., New York. (M-25) Mys- 
tery, detective, occult, Western mystery, short-stom® 
two-part stories, novelettes, serials, 1500 to 20,000; articies 
on allied subjects. Clinton A. Faudre. 2c up, Acc. 


W. 
National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. Ws 
Washington, D. C. (M-50) Authoritative travel articles 
illustrated. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc ’ 
New York Daily Mirror, 55 Frankfort St., New 
Love, adventure, mystery short stories 2200. Wayne 
dall, fiction Ed. $25 each, Acc. wt) 
New Yorker, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York, (rr 
Humorous, satirical articles, sketches up to ; 
verse, fillers. Good rates, Acc. New 
New York Magazine Programs, 108 Wooster hie 4 
York. (W) short-stories, 800 to 1000; light 
articles 500, verse, fillers, jokes. Barbara Blake. 3¢, 
25c line, jokes, epigrams, $1 each, Acc. 9h 
ustrate rst-person travel articles i aoe ite 
ture, travel short-stories 1500 to 2500. Wirt W. Barn 
1c to 2c, Acc. York 


North-West Stories, 271 Madison Ave. New sie 
(2M-20) Western and Northern adventure sho 
with woman or sentimental interest 3000 i 
up to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. J. B. Kelly: 

cc. 


Ic 


io 
Outdoor Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York O20 Ae 
animal, outdoor short-stories 5000 to 8000, hore 
15,000 to 25,000, verse. Edmund C. Richards. 1c 
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tlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York (W-15) Comment, 
oo timely articles, Short-stories up to 3000, verse. 
Emest H. Abbott, 14c up, verse, $10 to $25, Acc. 


’s Home Journal, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
(M-10) Articles on women’s and household interests ; 
qories up to 5000, serials up_to 60,000. Katharine 
i, Clayberger ; Mary B. Charlton, fiction ed. Good rates, 


Act. 

’ nthly, 801 2d St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wester, woman-appeal short-stories 
300, novelettes 10,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, articles 500, 
et items and fillers 50 to 200, jokes. Ruth Elaine Wilson. 
4c, Acc. 

Pictori iew, 222 W. 39th St., New York (M-10). 
to women 2500 to 3500; action, 
problem short-stories, novelettes, serials, verse. Arthur T. 
Vance. First-class rates, Acc. ; 

Populer, The, 79 7th Ave., New York (W-25) Adven- 
ture, romantic short-stories, nevelettes, serials, up to 
33 W. 60th N.Y. (M-25) 

i ry Magazine, Oth. St:,. - 

J. W. D. Grant. Good rates, 
Acc, and prizes. 


h Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York (2-M-20) 
Pn love short-stories 3000 to 7000, novelettes 30,000 
to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, verse, fact items. Bina 
Flynn. 2c up, verse 25c, Acc. = 
Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 1000 
to 10,000, novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000, detective, police, 
crime articles 1500 to 3000. Edwin Baird. 1c up, Acc. 
Red-Blooded Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Adventure, Western, air, detective, mystery, war short- 
stories 5000 to 10,000, serials 75,000 to 100,000. Walter E. 
Colby. 2c, Acc. 
Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Short-stories, serials, interpretative feature articles. 
Edwin Balmer; Donald Kennicott, Arthur McKeogh, as- 
sociates. rates, Acc. 

Review of Reviews, 55 Sth Ave., New York. (M-35). 
Articles on politics, economics, national and _ social prob- 
lems, travel; short summaries of foreign articles. Albert 
Shaw. 2c up, Acc. 

Romance, Spring and Macdougal Streets, New York. 
(M) Romantic, adventure, action, mystery short-stories 
30) to 10,000, novelettes 15,000 to 30,000, complete novels, 
serials 30,000 up, strong woman interest, verse. Henry La 
Cossitt. 2c up, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (M-25) Com- 
ment, reviews, travel, human-interest articles, essays, 
short-stories 2000 to 4000, occasionally verse. Emerson 
Gause. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia (W-5) Articles on timely topics 5000 to 7500, short- 
stories 4000 to 12,000, serials up to 100,000, humorous verse, 
skits. Geo. Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York (M-35) 
Articles, essays, short-stories, serials, verse; high literary 
standard. Robert Bridges. Good rates, Acc. 
Sea Stories Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York (M-25) 
a short-stories, novelettes, serials, 5000 to 60,000; ar- 
ticles 4000 to 6000, miscellany. Lawrence Lee. 1c, Acc. 
Short Stories, Garden City, New York. (2M-25) Outdoor 
adventure, Western short-stories 4000 to 10,000, novelettes 
4,00, serials 70,000, fillers of outdoor interest, outdoor 
verse. H. E. Maule; Dorothy Mcllwraith, associate. 2c 
4p; verse 25c line; fillers 1c, Acc. 
Smart Set, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) First- 
Person, dramatic short-stories 4000 to 8000, serials 15,000 
'o 90,000. Wm. C. Lengel. 3c, Acc. 
Smokehouse Monthly, Robbinsdale, _ Minn. (M-25) 
umorous verse; bar-room ballads; original and reprint. 
Fawcett; A. F. Lockhart, associate. Epigrams 
150, jokes $2.00, poems Ind., Acc. 
juhert Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
thletic short-stories, novelettes, 5000 to 15,000. Lawrence 
Ie up, Acc. 
ju The, 425 Sth Ave., New York (2M-50) Sport, 
Tavel, art miscellany, personalities, limited market_ for 
umor and verse, on class subjects. H. S. Adams. Good 
Tates, Acc, 
Strange Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M) Weird, 
vatre, odd fiction, first-person preferred. Harold S. 
2c, Acc. 
ston 10445 Sansome St., San Francisco. (M-25) Short- 
ms 3000 to 6000, articles on Western people and topics 
1 to 3000, verse, miscellany. Joseph Henry Jackson. 
Ye up, Acc, 
xiwettheart Stories, 97 Sth Ave., New York (2M-15) Love 
“Stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 20,000, serials 35,000 
te / sg verse 4 to 16 lines. Wanda von Kettler. 1c to 


Texas Argus, The, Moore Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
(M-15) Satirical, informative, humorous, action articles, 
— background, up to 4000. Clyde Wantland. Up to 2c, 


cc. 

Three Star Magazine, 80 Lafayette, New York (2M-15) 
War, sea, air short-stories up to 5000, novelettes 12,000 
to 15,000. W. M. Clayton, David Redstone. 2c up, Acc, 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (2M-15) 
Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, humorous  short- 
stories 1500 to 8000, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, novels 
25,000 to 35,000, serials up to 70,000; verse up to 32 lines. 
George Briggs Jenkins. Good rates, Acc. 

Triple-X Magazine, Robbonsdale, Minn. (M-25) Western, 
war, air, North, tropic adventure, sports short-stories 3000 
to 9000, Western, war, air novelettes 10,000 to 15,000; 
Western serials 45,000 to_60,000; Western ballads up to 32 
lines. Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 1!%4c up, verse 25c 
line, Acc. 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) First-per- 
son, confessional short-stories up to 4500, serials up to 
16,000; working-girl romances and problem stories. Roscoe 
Fawcett, Jack Smalley, 2c, Acc. verse 25c line. 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) True short-stories of crime. John Shuttleworth. 
2c, Acc, 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
First-person love, romantic short-stories 5000, serials 
25,000 to 50,000. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) First 
person short-stories 1000 to 8000 based on truth; true- 
story serials 30,000 to 60,000. Lyon Mearson. 2c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York 
(M-25) True, confessional, first-person short-stories 5000, 
Peng 25,000 to 50,000, jokes. L. M. Hainer. 2c, Acc.; jokes 

up. 


Under Fire, 120 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M) War short- 
stories, novelettes, serials. Harold Hersey. 1c, Acc. 


Vanity Fair, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) So- 
phisticated articles, essays on modern life, 1800. F. W. 
Crowninshield. $90 up, Acc. 

Vogue, Lexington at 43d, New York. (2M-35) Limited 
market for articles on smart women’s interests. Edna 
W. Chase. 1c up, Acc. ° 


War Birds, 97 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Short-stories 
of war_and air interest 3000 to 10,00, novelettes 10,000 to 
30,000. Eugene A. Clancy. 1%4c up, . cc. 

War Novels, 97 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Complete 
war novels. Eugene Clancy. Good rates, Acc. 


War Stories, 97 5th Ave., New York. (2M-20) War 
short-stories with an American hero 5000 to 10,000, nov- 
elettes 20,000 to 30,000. Eugene A. Clancy, 1%c to 4c, Acc. 

West, Garden City, N. Y. (W-15) Western and North- 
western “he-man” short-stories up to 12,000, novelettes 
12,000 to 45,000, serials 50,000 to 75,000, fact articles up to 
700, Western jokes, verse up to 20 lines. H. E. Maule; 
Roy de S. Horn, associate. 2c up, jokes $2.50, fillers 1c, 

cc. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(W-15) Outdoor life in West, Alaska, and Mexico, short- 
stories 1500 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 30,000, serials 
36,000 to 80,000; short articles 300 to 2500; verse. F. E. 
Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. 

Western Trails, 120 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M) Western 
skort-stories, novelettes, serials. Harold Hersey. 1c, Acc. 

Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Jokes, epigrams, 
humorous rural editorials, snappy verse 4 to 80 lines. 
W. H. Fawcett; Jack Jenson, associate. $1 to $3 for 
shorts, $2 to $20 for poems, Acc. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 225 
Varick St., New York. (M-25) Western novels 60,000 to 
70,000. B. A. McKinnon, Jr. 1c, Acc. 

Wild West Weekly, 79 7th Ave., New York. (W-10) 
Typical “Wild West” short-stories 3000 to 6000, youthful 
but not juvenile. Ronald Oliphant. 1c to 2'%4c, Acc. 

Wings, 271 Madison Ave., New York. (M-20) Aviation 
short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000; complete novels up to 25,000. J. B. Kelly. 
lc up, Acc. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Articles, short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, serials up to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane; 
Maxwell Aley, fiction Ed. First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Articles on woman’s interests; adventure, mystery, ro- 
mantic short-stories 2500 to 5500, serials 40,000 to 50,000, 
short verse. Walter W. Manning. First-class rates, Acc. 

World Traveler, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M-35) IIlus- 
—_ travel articles 2500. E. M. Reiber. Up to $40 each. 

ce. 

World’s Work, Garden City, New York (M-35 Com- 
ment, reviews, articles on political achievements. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Young’s Magazine, 709 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 20,000. Cashel Pome- 
roy. lc, Acc. 
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Amazing Stories, 230 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Sci- 
entific short-stories of Jules Verne type 2000 to 15,000, 
novelettes 15,000 to 30,000, scientific verse. H. Gernsback. 
$25 to $50 each, Pub. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 17. 
(M) Short articles on domestic science, illustrated articles 
2500 with 6 to 10 photos, for housekeepers; short-stories. 
Ind., Acc. 

American Monthly, The, 93 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
—_* on international policies 2000 to 4000. D. Maier. 
nd. 

American Pioneer Tales, 1403 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Western short-stories up to 10,000, novelettes 
20,000, novels 20,000, serials 60,000, articles up _to 5000, 
verse up to 40 lines, fillers up to 500. Samuel Bierman. 
Y, to Ic, verse 20c line, Acc. 

American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., Wau- 
watosa, Wis. (M-35) Verse, literary articles 800 to 2000 
(overstocked.) Clara Catherine Prince. Verse payment 
only in prizes; articles $2.50 page, Pub. 

American Sketch, Garden City, N. Y. (M-35) 
sport, music, drama, sophisticated comment. Reginald T. 
Townsend. 2!%4c, Pub. 

American Weckly, The, 92 Gold St., New York. (W) 
Hearst newspaper feature section. Topical feature articles, 
illustrated. Serials usually by contract. Merrill Goddard. 
Ind., Acc. 

America’s Humor, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Humorous miscellany. George Mitchell. Short,stories, 1c 
word; epigrams, jokes, skits, funny quotations, $1 each; 
verse 25c line, Pub. 

Association Men, 347 Madison Ave., New York (M-20) 
Y. M. C. A. interests; general articles, personality 
sketches 2500 to 3500. F. G. Weaver, 1c up, Acc. 

Aviation Stories and Mechanics, 1841 Broadway, New 
York. (M-25) Aviation, scientific articles, short-stories 
1500 to 3500; fact items, fillers; news of mechanical de- 
velopments. Joe Burten. 1%4c, Pub. 

Aviator, The, 110 W. Ave. A., Temple, Tex. (M-25) 
Air adventure short-stories, articles up to 3000, aero news, 
jokes. Horace T. Chilton. Up to 1c, jokes $1, news Yc 
photos $2, Pub. or Acc. 


Babyhood, Marion, Ind. (M) Articles 1000 to 2000, simple 
short-stories for tiny tots, short juvenile poems. F, 
Shock. Ind., Pub. 

B’nai B’rith, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jew- 
ish articles, short-stories 2500 to 4000, verse, jokes, skits, 
anecdotes. Boris D. Ogden. 1c, Pub. 

Business Woman, The, 366 Adelaide St., W. Toronto, 
2, Ont. (W-10) 1500-word articles on women’s successes, 
business problems, bright sketches, skits (no fiction). 
Byrne Hope Sanders. 1c, Pub. 


Cabaret Stories, 1860 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Short-stories of cabarets, night life, mystery, 1500 to 7000, 
novelettes, serials; clever fillers, jokes, skits. B. L. Mc- 
Fadden, Beatrice May Miller. 1% to 10c, Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W. Toronto, 
Ont. (M-10) Short-stories 3000. Housekeeping and juvenile 
interest articles 1500. Low rates, Pub. 

Character Reading, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(Q-25) Articles on character development and analysis. 
Edna Purdy Walsh. Low rates, Pub. 

Chatelaine, The, 43 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M) Articles of Canadian woman interest up to 
2000, short-stories 3500. Anne Elizabeth Wilson. Ind., Acc. 

Chicagoan, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (2M-15) 
Articles of interest to sophisticated Chicagoans up to 
1000. Martin J. Quigley. Good rates., Pub. 

Chicago Daily News, The, 15 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
(D-3) Sentimental, ‘homey’ short-stories 1000, witty 
sketches of urban life (woman interest) 800, humorous 
verse, jokes, skits, epigrams, occasional serials. H. 
Davidson, feature Ed. Ic, verse $1 to $4, jokes $1 to $5, 
epigrams $1, Pub. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston. (D-5) Sketches, 
essays, articles, verse, miscellany. About 50c inch, verse 
35c to 50c line, Pub. 

Club Fellow, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (W-25) 
Social articles 1000, short-stories, novelettes, serials, jokes, 
skits, anecdotes. H. Gordon Duval. Ind. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. (M-5) Short-stories, 
household miscellany. V. V. Detwiler. %4c up, Acc. 

Contemporary Verse, 107 S. Mansfield Ave., Margate, 
Atlantic City, N. J. (M-25) Verse, criticism. Benjamin 
Musser, Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheyney. No payment. 

Current History Magazine, 1708 Times Bldg., New York. 
M-25) Non-partisan, historical articles 1500 to 3500. 

eorge W. Ochs Oakes. Ic to 10c, Acc. and Pub. 
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General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or which are chronically over. 
stocked, or which offer a very limited market, or concerning which 


no definite information has been obtainabl, 


Drama, The, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M.50) 
Theatrical articles 1000 to 3000, one-act plays. Theodor 
B. Hinckley. No payment. 


Eagle Magazine, The, Deane Bldg., South Bend, Ing 
(M-5) (Closed market.) Frank E. Hering. 

Everyday Hostess, The, P. O. Box 834, Detroit, Mich 
(M), Commercial ice cream articles for housewives, short. 
stories 400 to 1500, verse, jokes. F. W. Leesemann. {¢ 
verse 25c, photos 75c to $3, Acc. 7 

Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago, (M) 
Love mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 to 2500. A, E 
Swett. Up to %c, Acc. or Pub. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James St., Mont. 
real, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) Short-stories. C. Gordon 
smith. $4 column, Pub. 


Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43d St., New York. (M-5) Love 
and action short-stories small-town home-woman appeal 
up to 5000. Marion White. 4c, Pub. / 

Golden Book, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Prin. 
cipally reprints. Henry W. Lanier. Good rates, Acc. 

Golden West Magazine, 551 5th Ave., New York. (M-2) 
Reprint Western stories published prior to 1917. Some 
original short-stories 1500 to 5000, novelettes 10,00 to 
— serials 30,000 to 45,000. Tom Chadburn. %c to 2, 

ub. 

Good Stories, Augusta, Maine. (M-5) Short-stories, 
miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (W-5) Illustrated articles on the 
curious, out-of-ordinary, 100 to 300, articles for woman's 
and children’s pages 200 to 500, illustrated feature articles 
500 to 1800; short-stories, small-town appeal 1500 to 30. 
E. Manson. $5 to $10 column; photos $1 to 

ub. 


Haldeman-Julius Monthly, also Quarterly, Girard, Kans. 
Sociological, timely, iconoclastic articles exposing shams, 
etc., up to 3000. E. Haldeman-Julius. Low rates, Acc. 

Harper’s Bazar, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York 
(M-50) Society and women’s interests, short-stories, se- 
rials. Practically closed market. Charles Hanson Towne. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Hearts, 112 W. 44th St., New York. (2M-10) Love sto- 
ries up to 5000, sentimental verse. Ethel Roseman. Ind. 
(Overstocked.) 

Home Circle Magazine, 53 Kenyon Bldg., Louisville, 
Ky. (M-5) Country, love, domestic short-stories up 1 
5000. Low rates, Pub. 

Home Digest, 2994 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. (M) Family 
and household interests, food articles up to 1800. Leslit 
C. Allman. 2c up, Pub. 

Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City. (M-5) Household miscellany up to 250, romantic, 
action short-stories 5000, jokes, verse. E. A. Weishaar. 
to Ic, Acc. 

Household Guest, 323 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-5) 
Articles on home interests, short-stories, departments. 
James M. Woodman. Low rates, Pub. 

Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (M-5) Household ar 
ticles, short-stories. $5 a story, Pub. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka 
Kan. (M-10) Household articles, out-door, love, Westem, 
short-stories; hints, recipes. Mrs. Ida Migliario. Ic, verse 
$2.50 to $10, jokes 50c, Acc. 

Houston Gargoyle, The, 1411 Walker St., Houstot, 
Texas. (W-15) Sophisticated articles, timely essays, skits 
occasional short-stories, smart verse. Allen V. Peden. Ws, 
verse 2c, Pub. 


Ilustrated Home Sewing Magazine, 55 W. 42d St. oe 
York. (M-10) Ilustrated needlework articles. 
rights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind., Acc. ‘ 

Interludes, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. (Q) 9 
short-stories, essays, poetry. Wiliam James Price. Fay 
ment only in prizes. 


JAPM: The Poetry Weekly, 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Musser. No payment. , 

Judge, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (W-15) Jokes, 
grams, humorous short-stories, articles up to 300, i. 
drawings. Norman Anthony. 5 to 6c, jokes and wand 
graphs $3 to $5, drawings $10 to $75, cartoon and humor 


107 S. Mansfield Ave, 
(W-6) Verse. Benjamia 


ideas $5 to $15, Pub. . 
Justice, 3 W. 16th St., New York. (M-free) Articles # 
labor problems. Max Danish. 1c, Pub. 


Kiwanis Magazine, 164 W. Jackson Bl 


vd., Chicas? 
(M) Kiwanis club news, articles. Charles Reynolds. 
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Lion’s International, 348 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
(i) John D. Hill. Not in market. 

Living Age, The, 280 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Articles on world affairs. Inc. 


ir, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (M-25) 
Fagg sport articles, Canadian interest. J. 
Hubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Modern Homemaking, Augusta, Maine. (M-10) Short- 
etories 3000 to 4000, serials up to 50,000, ag reading ; 
tome-making departments, verse. M. G. L. Bailey. 4c 
to Ie, Acc. 

4 me Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago. (M-10) 
household articles "1000, miscellany. 
Jas. M. Woodman. yc up, Acc. 


ion, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (W-15) Reviews, 
Ze news Prerni 1800, verse. Oswald G. Villard. 
ic up, Pub. 
National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (M-25) 
Personality sketches, reviews. Limited market. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple. Ind., Pub. 
New Orient, The, 12 5th Ave., New York. (M) Articles 
on the Orient and Far East. Syud Hossain. No payment. 
New Republic, The, 421 W. 21st St., New York. (W-15) 
Arties on current, social, political economic questions; 
sketches of American life 2000, exceptional verse. Herbert 
Croly. 2c, Pub. 


Occult Digest, The, 1904 N. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Occult, spiritualistic fact and fiction. No payment. 
Opportunity, A Journal of Negro Life, 127 E. 23d St., 
New York. (M) Short-stories, scientific, sociological 
atticles, poetry, negro life and problems. Chas. S. John- 
son, No payment. 

Qur Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
(M-10) Short-stories, animal welfare articles up to 800, 
verse up to 24 lines, miscellany. Guy Richardson. 4c up, 
verse $1, $2 up, Acc. 

Overland Monthly, 356 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 
Arties of Western interest, short-stories, verse. No 
payment. 


Paris Nights, 931 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Gay short-stories, Parisian background, 1500 to 3000, ar- 
tices about gayer side of Paris, verse up to 16 lines, jokes. 
bagi Kofoed. %4c, verse 15c line, jokes 50c, paragraphs 
Sc, Pub. 

Pep Stories, 104 W. 42d St., New York. (M-25) Risque, 
youthful, love short-stories 2000 to 4000, 2 or 3-part stories, 
installments of 4000; verse. Natalie Messenger. 134c, light 
verse, 25c line, Pub. 

Personality, Garden City, N. Y. (M-35) Personal 
wie 2500 to 3000. Ralph H. Graves. Ind., Acc. (Over- 
stocked, 

Plain Talk, 225 Varick St., New York. (M-35) Com- 
ment, reviews, articles, essays, verse, short-stories, 
sketches, attacks on fallacies, censorship, drastic legis- 
lation. G. D, Eaton. Fair rates, Pub. 

Poet Lore, 100 Charles St., Boston. (Q-$2) Literary 
articles, verse, translated and original drama. Ruth Hill. 
No payment. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
(M) Verse. Harriet Monroe. $6 page, Pub. 

Psychology, 17 W. 60th St., New York (M-25) Applied 
tsychology, inspirational, success articles up to 3000, short 
stories, verse. Henry Knight Miller. 1c, Pub. 

Public Affairs, 1336, New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
(M-15) Economic articles. Ira Nelson Morris, Ind. 


cee! Life Stories, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
mession type short-stories. Camille McAdams. Fair 
tates, Pub, 

, Reflex, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M) Sociological, 
iterary, critical articles, essays; short-stories, novelettes, 
verse, Jewish interests. Dr. S. M. Melamed. Ic to 2c, Pub. 


yiuturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York. (W-10) Book reviews, literary essays, verse. Lim- 


pl re Henry Seidel Canby. 1c up, $10 up for 


Say It With Flowers, P. O. Box 834, Detroit, Mich. 
(M) Articles 400 to 1500 on uses of flowers as gifts, 
messengers of feeling (no garden or funeral items), 
verse up to 30 lines, miscellany. F. W. Leesemann. Ic, 
verse 25c line, Acc. 

Screen Book, The, 225 Varick St., New York. (M) 
Novelizations of screen plays, staff written. 
McKinnon. 

Secrets, 104 W. 42nd St., New York (M-25) Short-stories 
of mother-love, father-love, self-sacrifice, pathos 5000; 
novelettes 7000; 2 or 3-part serials, installments of 4000, 
verse. Natalie Messenger. 1!4c, verse 25c line, Pub. 

Secret Service, 551 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Chiefly 
reprint; some original fiction involving detectives, secret 
service agents; short-stories 1500 to 3000, novelettes 10,000 
= = serials 30,000 to 40,000. Tom Chadburn. %c to 
c, Pub. 

Snappy Stories and Pictures, 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
(M-25) (Not accepting MSS. at present.) 

Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (M) Arti- 
cles on soldiers’ interests. Generally overstocked. 

Survey Graphic, The, and Survey, The, 112 E. 10th St., 
New York. (2M-25) Reviews; limited market. Paul U. 
Kellogg. $10 page, Pub. 


10 Story Book, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) Icono- 
clastic, frank, sex short-stories, satirical matter, odd 
—— one-act playlets. Harry Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, 

ub. 

Tidbits, 230 5th Ave., New York. (W-10) Jokes, humor. 
H. Gernsbeck, Ind. Pub. 

Today’s Woman and Home, 18 E. 18th St., New York. 
(M-10) Housekeping, child-training articles, short-stories, 
serials, verse. Ida C. Van Arken. Low rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

Town and Country, 8th Ave. at 57th St., New York. 
(2M-50) Society, travel articles, verse 4 to 6. Limited 
market. H. J. Wigham. Ind., Acc. 

Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (W-25) News 
of stage, society, sports, verse up to 20 lines, satires, 
burlesques 800 to 1500. J. A. Mayer. 1c up, verse 25c line; 
jokes and epigrams $1, Pub. 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated, 
interpretative travel articles, 1500 to 5000. Coburn Gilman. 
lc, $1 per photo, Pub. e 

Tropical Adventures, 551 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
Chiefly reprint; some original fiction, pirate, sea, jungle, 
desert, adventure, with tropical background; short-stories 
up to 7000, novelettes 20,000 to 25,000, serials 30,000 to 
45,000. Tom Chadburn. Yc to 2c, Pub. 


Underworld, 551 Sth Ave., New York. (M-15) Reprint 
mystery and detective fiction not published later than 
1920. Some original short-stories 1500 to 3000, novelettes 
10,000 to 15,0000; serials 20,000 to 25,000. Tom Chadburn. 
4c to 2c, Pub. 

U. S. Air Services, 406 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-30) Technical, human-interest aviation articles up to 
3500, short-stories, verse. E. N. Findley. 1c, Pub. 


Weird Tales, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (M-25) Super- 
natural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short-stories up 
to 5000, novelettes up to 15,000, serials up to 40,000, verse 
= — 35 lines. Farnsworth Wright. 3c up, verse 25c line, 

ub. 

Western Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar Sts., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Articles, short-stories 1500 to 
4000. I'air rates, Pub. 

Woman Athletic, The, 814 Rush St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Society short-stories 1500 to 2000, women’s athletic ar- 
ticles, verse, photos. Edna I. Asmus. ¥% to Ic, Pub. 

World, The Sunday, 63 Park Row, New York. (W-5) 
Short-stories up to 3000. Paul Palmer. 3c up, Pub. 

World Tomorrow, The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Social, political, economic, religious essays, verse. 
Kirby Page. No payment. 

World Unity, 4 E. 12th St., New York. (M-35) Philoso- 
phy, religion, ethics. Closed market. John H. Randall. 


Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) 
Comment, reviews; political, literary, scientific art arti- 
cles 5000 to 6000. Wilbur Cross. Good rates, Pub. 


LIST C 
Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


AGRICULTURAL, FARMING, LIVESTOCK 


pAmerican Farming, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) 

actical farm and farm home articles 250, human-interest 

ot “Stories with farm-life angle 900, serials 6000, farm 

Taylor tgonal verse, farm ideas, home hints. Estes P. 
yor, Up to 1c, Pub. 


Breeders’ Gazette, 817 E. i 
xchange Ave., Chicago. (M) Ar- 
arg on livestock’ industry. Samuel R. Guard. $5 col., 


Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. %c, Pub. 

Capper Farm Press, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural articles; home page 
miscellany. %4c to Ic, Acc. 

Country Gentleman, The, Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (M-5) Articles of interest to farmers and farm 
women, short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes, 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ and girls depts. 
Philip S. Rose. First-class rates, Acc. 


0 to 300. 
$1 to $2, 

rd, Kans. 

g shams, 

s, Acc. 

ew York. 
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Farm and Fireside, 250 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) 
Farm human-interest articles 1500, short fiction, photos. 
(Limited market; write first.) George Martin. 2c up, Acc. 

Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. (W-5) Agricultural, 
live-stock articles of the Southwest. Frank A. Briggs. Yc 
to Ic, Acc. 

Farmer, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (W) Agricul- 
eg articles, short-stories, serials of farm atmosphere. 
nd. 

Farm Journal, Philadelphia. (M-10) Agricultural, scenic, 
humorous articles 300 to 600 with photos, short-stories 
1800 to 10,000, novelettes. Arthur H. Jenkins. Fictional 
features 2c to 10c, routine matter Ic, Acc. 

Farm Life, Spencer, Ind. (M-5) Agricultural, house- 
hold articles, short-stories 3000, serials 40,000, verse. 
George Weymouth. Ic, Acc. 

Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. A. Radford. Y%c, Pub. 

Field Illustrated, 425 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) Agri- 
cultural, stock-breeding, country estates articles. R. V. 
Hoffman. ic, Pub. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. (2M) Dairying 
interests. W. D. Hoard. Low rates, Pub. 

Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 
(2M) Agricultural miscellany. Inc. 

Michigan Business Farmer, Mount Clemens, Mich. (Bi- 
W) Articles 1000 to 2000 on successful farming; occasional 
serials, short-stories. Milon Grinnell. Y%c, Pub. 

Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, O. (W) 
Ohio agricultural articles. Walter H. Lloyd. Ind., Pub. 
Cover photos, $5 to $10. 

Poultry Breeders Pub. Co., Waverly, Ia. (Rhode Is- 
land Red Journal, Plymouth Rock Monthly, Leghorn 
World, Wyandotte Herald.) Poultry articles 1000 to 1200. 
Low rates, Pub. 

Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Illustrated ar- 
ticles on poultry raising 1200. Up to 1c, Pub. 

Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Birmingham, 
Ala. (W-5) Farm miscellany. Inc. 

Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo. (M) Ii- 
lustrated poultry articles, success stories, 1500 to 2000. 
Limited market; send outline first. Orden C. Oechsli, Yc 
to Ic, Pub. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agricultural 
articles usually on assignment. Kirk Fox. le up, Acc. 

Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. (W-5) Agricultural 
articles, serials. H. A. Wallace. %4c to 1c. Photos $1.50. 
Acc. and Pub. 


ART, PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., 
(M-25) Technical photography articles. F. R. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-50) Authori- 
tative articles on antique collecting 1500 to 2000. Homer 
Eaton Keyes. 1%4c, Pub. 

Bulletin of Photography, 153 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
(W-5) Articles of interest to professional photographers 
500 to 1500. Frank V. Chambers. Ind., Acc. 

Camera, The, 636 Franklin Sq., Philadelphia. (M-20) 
Photography articles 500 to 1500. Frank V. Chainbers. 
Ind., Acc. 

International Studio, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-75) Illustrated articles for art collectors, connoisseurs. 
H. J. Whigham. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. 

Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. (M-25) Camera 
craft articles, photographic prize contests. A. H. Beards- 
ley. %c up, Pub. 


AUTOMOBILE, AVIATION, BOATING, 
TRANSPORTATION, HIGHWAYS 


Air Transportation, 1265 Broadway, New York. (W-15) 
Short news items on aviation; uses correspondents. L. A. 
Nixon. Y%c, Pub. 

American Aviator, Airplanes and Airports, 19 W. 60th 
St., New York. (M-25) Aviation articles, true air adven- 
tures, technical articles on airports, seaplanes, manu- 
facturing and marketing planes. W. ’, Hubbard. % 
to lc, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 

American Motorist, Penn. Ave. at 17th St., Washington, 
D. C. (M-25) Touring, traffic, auto descriptive articles, 
semi-fiction 1500 to 1800, verse, fact items, fillers, news 
items 150 to 200. Ernest N. Smith; A. J. Montgomery, 
Mng. Ed. 2c to 5c, Pub. 5c to 10c for verse. 

Ford Dealer and Service Field, Montgomery Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Ford trade articles. H. James Larkin. %c 
to 1c, Acc. 

Highway Magazine, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Technical good roads articles 800 to 1000. Frank E. Ken- 
nedy. 1c to 2c, Acc. 


Boston. 
Fraprie. 
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Motor, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New York. (M-50) Pra. 
tical articles on automobile business. Ray W. Sherman 
Usually $40 to $60 per story, Acc. 

Motor Age, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, (W.33) 
Retail automotive trade articles, miscellany, photos. John 
Cleary. Ind., Pub. 

Motor Boating, 56th St. and 8th Ave., New Yor, 
(M-35) Motor-boating, racing, navigation articles, C F 
Chapman. Ind. ‘ 
_ Motor Life, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago. (M-25) Motor. 
ing, vacation, roads, automobile articles 1500 to 2000. Wi. 
liam B. Reedy. 1%4c, Pub. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Techni. 
cal boating navigation articles 1000 to 3000, fact item: 
Ss iia photos. Gerald T. White. 1c, photos $2 to ¢ 

Transportation, 656 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
Cal. (M-25) Human-interest articles on transportation, 
railways, buses, aviation, harbor improvements, steamshi; 
developments; success stories; humor. Charles Dilloz, 
Ic up, photos 50c to $10, Pub. 

Water Motoring, Tribune Tower, Chicago. (M) Art. 
cles, feature stories, short-stories dealing with outhoari 
motors, 1500; photos. Ewart H. Ross. 1c to 2c, Acc, 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, 9 E. 38th St., New 
— (Bi-W) Business articles. F. C. Kendall. Up to %, 
ub. 
American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., Boston. 
(M-15) Business articles 1200 to 1400, editorials 200 to 4), 
short verse, jokes. Carl Stone Crummett. Ic to 5c, photos 

$1 to $5, Acc. 


Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-%i) 
Short technical articles from banker’s standpoint, prefer 
ably signed by banker. 1c, Acc. $1 for photos. 

Bankers Service Bulletin, The, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Articles, interviews, on banking devices, opera. 
tion. James L. Dilley. 1c up, Acc. 

_Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-20) Authorita- 
tive articles on financial subjects 500 to 2500. C. W. Bar 
ron, Ind., Acc. 


_ Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Bank. 

ing, manufacturing, wholesale credit articles 1500, short- 

re on wholesale credit 1500. Rodman Gilder. 1%c uj, 
cc. 

Debit, The, 2213 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (M-1() 
Articles for credit men, personality sketches 800, jokes. 
Alfred A. McConnell. Jokes $1 each, articles 1c, perso 
ality stories 2c, news items $1, Acc. 


Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Busi- 
ness, adventure fiction with extra-money angle; true 
stories of spare-time money-making, photos. Ic, Acc. 

Factory and Industrial Management, 10th Ave. at Sth 
St., New York. (M) Business miscellany. Inc. 


Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (2M) Bus: 
ness, financial articles 1500 to 3000, inspirational verse 
B. C. Forbes. Ind., Pub. 


How, 599 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Short articles 0 
quick jumps up ladder of success, short-stories of 8 
getting, success-building type, showing power of sub- 
conscious mind. Robert Collier. %c to 1c, Acc. 


Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
(M-10) Direct selling articles 200 to 2000, cen 800 to 
2500; inspirational fillers, verse. Melvin J. Wall. Yc © 
Ic, Pub. 

Independent Woman, The, Manufacturers’ Trust Bldg., 
New York. (M-15) Articles business, professions! 
women’s problems 1200 to 1800, essays on business trends 
1000 to 1200, humorous verse applicable to women 2 oF ¢ 
stanzas. Helen Havener. $10 to $35, Acc. 

Industrial Engineering, 475 10th Ave., New York. (M) 
Business, technical miscellany. Ind. 


Magazine of Business, The, Cass, Huron and Erie ~ 
Chicago. (M-35) Articles for executives on business ae 
cies 1500 to 3000, preferably first person by, business leat 
ers; business short-stories 1500 to 3000; illustrated 4 
items on problems of management 150 to 300, 400 to o” 
industrial photos. Guy M. Harrington. 3c up, Acc. a 

Management, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. (M/ 
Business articles for executives. H. P. Gould. 2c, Acc 


Manufacturing Industries, 40 E. 49th St., New Po 
(M-50) Illustrated articles on manufacturing reo 
and methods signed by executives. L. P. Alford, Geo 

Hagemann. $10 page, Pub. ; 

Mid-Western Banker, 68 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee. 4 
ic aaa banking articles 500 to 2000. M. L Stevens. 

ub. 

Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H St., N. W.; Washing 
D. C. (M-35) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe; 
ren Bishop, Mng. Ed. 4c, Acc. 
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ity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
House-to-house and office-to-office selling articles 200 to 
99, short-stories 4000 to 8000. James R. Quirk. 1c for 
short material. 1%4c to 2c for longer, Acc. 

Postage and the Mailbag, 18 E. 18th St., New York. 
(25) Direct-mail advertising articles. John Howie 
Wright. Inc. ; 

Poster, The, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. (M-30) Outdoor 
advertising, business articles 1500 to 2000; photos. Burton 
Harrington. 1c to 10c, Acc. 

Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) 
(Also Printer’s Ink Monthly-25.) Advertising and business 
articles. John Irving Romer; R. W. Palmer, Mng. Ed 
Good rates, Pub. 

Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. (W-20) Articles on marketing, 
national scope, signed by executives. Raymond Bill. 1 to 
3c, Pub. 
Sales Tales, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) Personality articles 
on successiul salesmen, saleswomen 2500;_ short-stories 
with sales lessons or sales backgrounds 2500, 2 and 3- 
part serials 2500 words per installment, fact items 300 to 
1500, jokes, skits, anecdotes with selling flavor. Sam 
Spalding. 34¢ to Ic, occasionally higher, jokes 50c and $1, 
Acc. or Pitb. 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
(Outdoor, sign advertising articles 500 to 1500. E. Thomas 
Kelley. 30c to 50c per column inch, Pub. 

Spare-Time Money Making, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
0. (M-15) Articles on specific money-making plans 200 
to 2000, serials with money-making motif; light, inspira- 
tional verse, fact items 100 to 1200. Melvin J. Wahl. Yc 
to le, Acc. 

Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (M-25) Sell- 
ing, inspirational character-building articles 1000 to 5000, 
short-stories 2000 to 7000, serials 10,000 to 30,000. Robert 
E. Hicks. %4c up, Acc. 

System, 660 Cass St., Chicago. (M-25) Experience arti- 
ces, profit-making ideas up to 3000, short-cut items 100 
to 20. Norman C. Firth. 2c, Acc. 

Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles for executives on industrial problems, interviews 
= to 2500. Correspondents. D. C. Vandercook. 1c up, 
CC. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Francisco. 
(M) Articles on advertising, emphasis on results, 300 to 
30. Douglas G. McPhee. 34c up, Pub. 


BUILDING, ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPING, 
HOME DECORATING 


American Home, The, Garden City, New York (M-10) 
Home building, decorating, landscape gardening articles. 
oa Ellen D. Wangner; Leonard Barron, garden, Ed. 
c, Ace, 

Architect, The, 101 Park Ave., New York. (M-5) Archi- 
tectural miscellany. Walter McQuade. Inc. 

Architect and Builder, 168 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J. 
(2-M) orion articles on building and construction. 
Pub. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Art, home decoration, architecture, landscape 
gardening, music, literature, industrial art. Mary Fanton 
Roberts. le to 2c, Pub. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 17th and Locust St., Des 
Moines, Ta. (M-10) Practical garden and home-making 
ge 1500. Elmer T. Peterson. 1c up, $1 up for photos, 


Canadian Homes and Gardens, 143 University Ave., To- 
tonto, Ont, Canada. (M) Canadian home and garden ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000, photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 
ginny Homes, 312 W. Redwood St., Baltimore. 
M-35) Home decoration, architecture, building, land- 
Scape gardening. S. H. Powell, E. Canton. Ind., Pub. 

H and Garden, Lexington at 43d, New York. (M-35) 
ed {tcoration, landscape articles. Richardson Wright. 
iagtuse Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-35) Build- 
Sins and gardening articles. Ethel B. Power. 


building, landscaping, architectural articles 

ee 1800. M. L. Keith. Low rates, Pub. 

eal ainetome, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Practi- 
: peated articles on home ownership, building, gar- 
» Prefers to be queried. Harry J. Walsh. 2c, Pub. 


EDUCATIONAL 


wanerican School Board Journal, 129 Michigan St., Mil- 
ceasio? (M-35) School administrative articles 500 to 5000, 
CB onal jokes, humorous verse along school lines. Wm. 
to Ic, Acc. 
elfare Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., Ger- 
ne Pa. (M-10) Educational articles up to 1500, 
Reeve. "4c, Acc. 


Industrial Arts Magazine, 129 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (M-25) Articles on manual training, voca- 
tional subjects up to 2000. John J. Metz, %4c, Acc. 

National Kindergarten Association, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York. Articles on home education, problems of child train- 
ing, 450 to 600. Florence J. Ovens. $5 each, Acc. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cutler Bldg., 
Rochester, New York. (M-25) Educational articles for 
elementary schools 1800, educational juvenile short-stories 
1500, recitations, school plays. Good rates, Acc. 

Popular Educator, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. (M-20) 
Educational articles. Ind. (Slow.) 

Rural School Board Magazine, Penton Blvd., Cleveland, 
O. (M-25) Articles of interest to rural school boards. 
F. L. Ransom. Ind., Pub. 


HEALTH, HYGIENE 


Home Economist and National Food Journal, 468 4th 
Ave., New York. (M-20) Educational articles on home 
economics for teachers 1500 to 2000. Jessie A. Knox. Buys 
very little. 1c, Pub. 

Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York. (M-25) News fea- 
tures, interviews on food and health topics 1800 to 3500. 
Alberta M. Goudiss. 1c, Acc. 

Journal of the Outdoer Life, 370 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Anti-tuberculosis articles. Philip P. Jacobs. Ind. 

Nation’s Health, The, 22 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M) 
Material on assignment only. F. L. Rector, M. D. Low 
rates, Pub. 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Articles on health hygiene, diet, exercise; short-stories, 
serials. H. A. Keller. 2c up, Acc. 

Strength, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Health, hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up to Ic, Pub. 

Trained Nurse & Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New 
York. (M-35) Health and technical articles 1500 to 3000. 
Meta Pennock. 1/3c to 1c, Pub. 


MUSICAL 


Etude, The, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Self-help articles on musical education up to 2500; jokes, 
skits, miscellany. James F. Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

Harmony, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) Music ar- 
ticles 2000 to 6000. Ind., Pub. 

Harmony in the Home, P. O. Box 834, Detroit, Mich. 
(M) Articles on success in music, musical training 400 
to 1400, verse up to 30 lines, miscellany. F. Leese- 
mann. Ic, verse 25c line, photos $1 to $3, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Musical America, 501 5th Ave., New York. (W-15) Mu- 
sic articles 1500 to 2000, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Deems 
Taylor. $3.50 column, Pub. 

Musical Quarterly, The, 3 E. 43d St., New York. (Q-75) 
Musical aesthetics, history articles. O. G. Sonneck. $4.25 
page, Pub. 

Musician, 901 Steinway Bldg., New York. (M-25) Mu- 
sical miscellany. Paul Kempf. %c, Pub. 

Singing and Playing, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-35) 
Provocative, — articles on music, verse. Alfred 
Human. 4c, Pub. 


RELIGIOUS 


American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New York. (W) Jew- 
ish articles, fiction. Isaac Landman. %4c up, Pub. 

Catholic World, 411. W. 59th St., New York. (M-40) 
Scientific, historical, literary, art articles, Catholic view- 
point, short-stories 2500 to 4500, verse. Rev. James M. 
Gillis, -G. S.. Pab. 

Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
(W-5) Articles of religious interest 500 to 800; Romantic, 
adventure, mystery, humorous short-stories 3000, serials 
10 to 12 chapters 3000 each. Robert P. Anderson. ‘4c, 
photos $1 to $2. Acc. 

Christian Herald, 91-103 Bible House, New York. (W-5) 
Religious, sociological articles; short-stories 1000; serials, 
big Daniel A. Poling. 1c to 5c; verse, 20c to 25c line, 

ub. 

Christian Standard, 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
(W) Closed market. 

Churchman, The, 2 W. 47th St., New York. (W-10) Lib- 
eral christianity articles, verse. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Litt. D. Ind., Pub. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) 
Knights of Columbus publication. Catholic family inter- 
ests. Sociological, informative, religious articles; short- 
stories, verse. Myles Connolly. Fair rates, Pub. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (W-10) Re- 
ligious articles, short-stories, verse. W. E. Gilroy, D.D. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Jewish Tribune, The, 570 7th Ave., New York. (W-15) 
Articles of Jewish interest, personality stories, 1500 to 2000, 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, verse up to 25 lines, photos. 
David N. Mosessohn. Yc to 3c, Pub. 
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Lookout, The, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W-5) Short-stories, serials, welfare articles. 
Guy P. Leavitt. %c, Acc. 

Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. Ind., Acc. 

Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Jewish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry Hur- 
witz. 2c up, Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. 
(M) Articles of Catholic interest, clever short-stories 1500 
to 2000, photos. Lawrence Flick, Jr. Good rates, Acc. 

Presbyterian Advance, The, 150 4th Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) Limited number of short-stories 800 to 2000. 
James E. Clarke, D.D., LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 

Rays From the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (M) Re- 
ligion, occultism, Rosicrucian doctrines, healing. Mrs. 
Max Heindel. No payment. 

Standard Bible Teacher, Box 5, Sta. N., Cincinnati, O. 
(Q) Biblical study articles 1500 to 2000. Edwin R. Errett. 
Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 323 N. 13th St., 
(W) Religious articles, verse. Charles G. 
up, Acc. 

erg 4 School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-10) Religious articles. %c, Acc. 

Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W) Short-stories, 
= serials, on prohibition, law enforcement. Fair rates, 

ub. 

Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. (M-10) Christian 
metaphysical articles, verse. Charles and Myrtle Fill- 
more. Ic, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City. (W-10) 
Articles on Christian metaphysics. Lowell Fillmore. Ic, 
Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Youth, 917 Trac 
articles. Ernest 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, RADIO, MECHANICS 


Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Non-technical illustrated radio articles, thumb-nail biog- 
raphies, home economics matter, 100 to 2500; radio short- 
stories 2500 to 3000. Fillers %4c, stories and articles up to 
Ic, photos $1, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 225 W. 34th St., New York. 
(M-10) Illustrated articles on electricity of appeal to 
farmers up to 1000. Fred Shepperd. 1c, Pub. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (M-5) Illustrated popular scientific, homecraft arti- 
cles, shop hints, new devices, 200 to 300. E. A. Weishaar. 
lc to 4c, photos $1.50 to $3, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
(M-25) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 2000, no poetry. 
R. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Non-technical illustrated aviation articles 500 to 3000. H. 
W. Mitchell. %4c to 1c, $2 for photos, 30 days after Acc. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles, scientific, mechanical, industrial, dis- 
coveries, human interest and adventure. L. eber. 
Ic to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Popular Radio and Television, 119 W. 57th St., New 
York. (M-25) Articles on inventions and applications of 
radio 50 to 6000. Ind., Pub. (Slow.) 

Popular Science Monthly, 250 4th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories up to 6500, serials up to 60,000; illus- 
trated articles on scientific non-technical, mechanical, 
labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 3000. Sumner N. 
Blossom. 1c up to 10c, $3 up for photos, Acc. 

Radio Broadcast, Garden City, N. Y. (M-35) Articles 
written to order. Willis K. Wing. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Q-35) 
Personality articles up to 2000, photos of broadcasting 
artists. H. P. Brown. Ind., Pub. 

Radio News, 230 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Technical 
radio articles 1000 to 2500, technical radio short-stories 
2000. 3000. Hugo Gernsback; Robt. Hertzberg, Mng. Ed 
2c, jokes $1, Pub. 

Science and Invention, 230 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Scientific short-stories 2000 to 5000, serials 30,000 to 50,000. 
Illustrated articles on invention, popular science; numer- 
ous contests. H. Gernsback. 1c to 2c, $1 to $3 for jokes, 

ub. 

Scientific American, 24-26 W. 40th St., New York. 
Scientific, technical articles popularly presented, 
— inventions. Orson D. Munn. 2c; Dept. items 
c, 


Philadelphia. 
Trumbull. 


_Ave., Kansas City. (M) Inspirational 
ilson. 1c up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Acc. 


SPORTING, OUTDOOR, HUNTING, FISHING 


American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox Bldg., Wash- 
ington, (M-35) Popular forestry, wild life articles 
up to 2500, photos of forest oddities, occasional verse un- 
der 20 lines. Ovid Butler. $5 up per printed page, 
poetry 10c line, photos $1 up, Acc. 
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American Golfer, The, 353 4th Ave., 
Sport and golf. Grantland Rice. Inc. 


American Rifleman, 1108 Woodward Bldg., Washi 
D. C. (M-25) Authentic shooting, 
tion, ballistic articles. Lawrence J. Hathaway. Ind., Py}, 

Baseball Magazine, The, 70 5th Ave., New York. (M. 
Baseball articles, verse; no fiction. F. C. Lane. a 
Pub. 

Birdies and Eagles Magazine, P. O. Box 834, i 
Mich. (M) Golf short-stories, articles, personality — 
409 to 1500, verse up to 30 lines, miscellany, jokes, F, W 
Leesemann. Ic up, poetry 25c line, Acc. j 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s arti. 
cles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 1c up, Acc. 

Forest and Stream, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (M-25) 
Camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s articles, short. 
stories. W. M. Clayton. Inc 

_Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. (M.-2) 
Fishing, hunting, trapping, fur-raising articles by prac- 
tical authorities. A. R. Harding. Ind., Pub. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 5th Ave., New York. (M-50) In. 
structive golf articles 1200. Wm. Henry Beers. 2c, Pub, 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, 0, 
(M-25) Fur-farming, hunting-dog articles, outdoor photos, 
Otto Kuechler. Ind. Acc. (Overstocked.) 

National Sportsman, 75 Federal St. 
Hunting, fishing articles. Low rates, Pu 

Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (M-1() 
Hunting, fishing, camping, exploration articles. J. A. Mc- 
Guire; Harry McGuire, associate. Up to 2c, Acc. 

Self-Defense, 1841 Broadway, New York. (M) Boxing, 
self-defense short-stories, articles about ring characters. 
Joe Burten. %c, Pub. 

Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-2) 
se laa fishing, camping. J. C. Godfrey, Jr. Low rates, 

ub. 

Sportsman, The, 10 Arlington St., Boston. (M-50) Arti- 
cles on amateur sports, fox-hunting, polo, yacht racing, 
tennis, fishing, etc., 2500 to 3000. Richard E. Danielson; 
— A. Eaton, Mng. Ed. 2c, $5 up for exclusive photos, 

cc. 


New York. (M.25) 


Boston. (M-10) 
b. 


THEATRICAL, MOTION PICTURE 


Billboard, 25 Opera PI., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) Theatri- 
cal news, articles. lc up, Pub. 

Exhibitors Herald and Moving Picture World, 607 S. 
Dearborn $t., Chicago. (M) Articles on construction, 
equipment, operation of theaters. Martin J. Quigley. Inc. 

Motion Picture Classic, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Photoplay and satirical articles. Laurence Reid 
Fair rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Articles on motion picture business and stars. 
Laurence Reid. Fair rates, Acc. 

_Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Motion 
picture articles, brief short-stories dealing with studio life. 
James R. Quirk; Frederick James Smith, Mng. Ed. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles 1200 to 1500 of interest to motion picture enthus- 
iasts, usually on assignment. Norbert Lusk. Ind., Acc. 

Screenland, 236 W. 55th St., New York. (M-25) Photo- 
play news articles, dramatic short-stories. Eliot Keen. 
Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, 
views, features, photos. W. H. 
assistant. 2c to 3c, Acc. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St., New York. 
tiga Theatre articles 1000 to 2500. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2 

ub. 


Minn. (M-20) Movie inter 
Fawcett; Edw. R. Sammis, 


Theatre Magazine, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (M-35) Se 
phisticated articles on the theatre up to 1500. Perriton 
Maxwell. 3c, Pub. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatr: 
cal articles, news. Sime Silverman. Ind. 


TRADE JOURNALS, MISCELLANEOUS 


American Contractor, 173 W. Madison St. Chicas 
(W) Building articles, news items for contractors 10 
1000. R. O. Winsteo. 1c, photos $2.50 up, Pub. 

American Florist, The, 610 W. Van Buren St., Chiat 
(W-10) Sales articles for retail florists 500 to 1300. W. ” 
Conley. %c, Pub. 9 

American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New_York. On 
Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. 4c to 1c, Acc. 
photos. 

American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn 
(W) Trade miscellany. A. L. Ford. About 4c, Pub a 

American Perfumer, 81 Fulton St., New York. tics, 
Technical, scientific articles on perfumes, cos™ 
soaps, etc. Ind., Pub. 
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American Resorts, 5 S. Wabash St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Practical resort operation articles 1000. G. P. Berkes. % 
tg 1c, photos $2.50, Pub. 
American Restaurant, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-20) Trade miscellany. 1c, Pub. 

American Silk Journal, 373 4th Ave., New York. (M-30) 
Articles on silk, rayon, textile industry 1500 to 3000. H. W. 


Smith. $6 per M., Pub 

Amerian Stationer and Office Outfitter, 10 E. 39th St., 
New York. (M) Constructive articles on office manage- 
ment, stationery 1000 to 2000, illustrations. Stillman Tay- 
lor. 4c, photos up to $2, Pub. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. (M-50) First person stories of concessionaires 500. 
Charles Wood. 1c, photos $1.50 up, Pub. $5 each for ex- 
dusive tips on new parks. 


Baker’s Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (W-10) 
Baking industry articles. 30c inch, Pub. 

Building Maintenance, 129 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
(M) Articles on maintenance, servicing, equipment of 
large buildings, institutions, 500 to 1500. E. C. Kratsch. 
Inc. 

Bus Age, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M) Technical arti- 
des on motorbus operation, maintenance, personnel, ad- 
vertising. George M. Sangster. Yc, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
(M-25) Practical bus operation articles 2000, 2 or 3 photos. 
CW. Stocks. 3%4c, Acc. News items 


Carbonator & Bottler, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-10) Illustrated articles on business-building meth- 
ods for bottled soft drink plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Sovell. 
Ye to 1c, photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

Chain Store Age, 93 Worth St., New York. (M) Trade 
miscellany covering administration, general merchan- 
dsing, grocery, druggists’ chain stores. Inc. 

Chain Store Review, 1732 Graybar Bldg., New York. 
(M) Chain store operation articles. J. G. Donley, Jr., Inc. 

Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Articles on wholesale and retail candy business 
methods. Eugene Pharo. Up to Ic, Acc. 


Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 to 2000. E. C. 
Ackerman. Ic, photos $1 to $3, Pub. 
Display Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) Window- 
display, merchandising articles. Jerry McQuade. Ic, Pub. 
Distribution and Warehousing, 249 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M-30) Articles dealing with public warehouse 
problems. Kent B. Stiles, 34c up, photos $2, Pub. 
Dog World, 1922 Lake St., Chicago. (M-20) Fact ar- 
tiles on dogs. Will Judy. 2c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 
Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
Plumbing and heating trade merchandising and technical 
articles. 1c, Pub, 
Draperies and Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York (M-25) Authenticated articles on selling and 
oe decorative fabrics, photos. Prentice Winchell. 
» Pub, 
Druggist, The, 161 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. Help- 
ful drug trade miscellany. 4c, $2.50 for photos, Acc. 
Druggist Circular, The, 12 Gold St., New York. (M) 
Druggist success articles. G. K. Hanchett, Ind., Pub. 
prs Jobbers’ Salesman, 291 Broadway, New York. (M) 
erchandising articles. Wallace Blood. 1c, Pub. 
brig Merchant, 408 W. 6th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
f-15) Occasional articles on drug merchandising 100 to 
0. Arthur O. Fuller. 1c, Pub. 
Prug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Mer- 
j andising articles 1500 to 2000. Novel drug news items. 
etry McQuade. 1c and 2c, Pub. 
Dru Trade News, 291 Broadway, New York. (W) Drug 
Ws, national interest. Jerry McQuade. Inc. 
ms Goods Reporter, 215 S. Market St., Chicago. (M) 
strated articles on merchandising policies by store 
of ments 300 to 500, occasionally 800 to 1000. Photos 
‘gir department heads and window displays. F. E. 
. Ic, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 


water & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. 

P, Newspaper trade articles, news items. Marlen E. 

val 2 col. up, Pub. 

anitetrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 

re — on retail merchandising for electrical supply 
S up to 2000. E. C. Bennett. Up to Ic, Acc. 


Station, The, 215 Atko Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
Fed rade miscellany. Grady Triplett. %4c up, Acc. 

trated Profits, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) Illus- 
cut” it Otel restaurant operation articles, short ‘short- 


ms, human- i i i 
Strate interest articles, confessions with con- 
Tuctive stand 1500, Ray Fling. up, Acc. 


Furniture Age, 2225 Herndon St., Chicago. (M-25) IIlus- 
trated articles on practical methods of furniture merchants 
500 to 1500. J. A. Gary. 1c, $2 for photos. Pub. 

Furniture Index, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. 
(M) Articles on furniture merchandising. H. W. Patter- 
son. Good rates, Acc. Query. 

Furniture Journal, The, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
(M-35) Trade articles. Lee S. Arthur. Fair rates, Pub. 

Furniture Record, 200 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (M-30) Articles on furniture merchandising, adver- 
tising, display, radio merchandising in furniture stores. 
K. C. Clapp. 1c, photos $1, Pub. 


Garment Saleswoman, The, 416 Auditorium Garage 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M) Articles on sale and ay of 
women’s wear, personality sketches, etc., up to 1000. F. C. 
Butler. Pub. 

Giftwares, 1181 Broadway, New York (M-20) Illustrated 
articles on operating gift and art shops 500 to 1200. Lucille 
O’Naughlin. 1c, photos $3, Pub. 

Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Hardware retailers’ trade articles, serious and humorous. 
Ralph E. Linder. 1c to 2c, Acc. 


Hardware & House Furnishing Goods, 1606 Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. (M) Trade miscellany, Southern dealers. 
4c, Pub. 

Hardware & Implement Journal, 1900 N. St. Paul St., 
Dallas, Tex. (2M) Trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 

Hosiery Retailer, The, 166 Essex St., Boston. (M-25) 
Trade articles. James H. Stone. Ind., Pub. 

Hotel Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-25) 
Hotel operation articles, business building ideas, 100 to 
1500. J. S. Warren. 1c, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 71 Murray St., N. Y. (M-20) 
Ideas for merchandising articles, 300. $3 each, Pub. 


Ice and Refrigeration, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago. (M) 
Ice-making, cold storage articles and news. J. F. Nicker- 
son. Ind., Pub. 

Ice Cream Field, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-10) Illustrated business-building articles for ice cream 
plants 750 to 2000. W. B. Savell. %c to %c, photos 50c 
to $1, Acc. 

Industrial Retail Stores, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Articles on company or employe-owned stores 750 to 1500. 
Louis Spilman. Zc to 1c, news 40c inch, photos $1 to $3, 
Pub. and Acc. 


Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago (M-40) Print- 
ing trade articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

Institutional Merchandising, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(Bi-M) Experience articles on selling to hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals, clubs, schools 100 to 2000, fact items, 
photos. Loring Pratt. 1c, Acc. 

International Blue Printer, 141 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-30) Illustrated articles on successful blue-print 
plants up to 4000. James A. Greig. 1c, Pub. 


Jewelers’ Circular, The, John St., N. Y. (W-25) Trade 
miscellany. Y%c up, Pub. 

Jewelry Trade News, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. (W) 
Jewelry business articles, interviews, news. F. Emmer- 
ling. 1c, news Yc, Acc. 


Keystone, The, P. O. Box 1424, Philadelphia. (M) 
Jewelry trade articles, esp. on credit, gift and art de- 
partments. Business short-stories, fillers, photos. H. P. 
Bridge, Jr. 30c an inch to 2c, Pub. 


Laundryman’s Guide, 504 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-20) Illustrated business-building articles, steam Jaun- 
dries, 750 to 2000. W. B. Savell. Y%2c to %c, photos 50c to 
$1, Acc. 

Leather Progress, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M) Arti- 
cles on uses of leather, photos. 2 to 5c, Acc. 

_Linens, 114 E. 32d St., New York. (M) Articles on 
linens, display, merchandising, interviews with buyers, 
news of market, inventions. L. J. Friedman. 1c, photos 
$1.50 to $3, Pub. 

Luggage and Hand Bags, 1181 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) Luggage retailing, display articles up to 2000. 
L. H. Ford. About 1c, photos $3 to $5, Pub. 

Lumber Manufacturer & Dealer, 4660 Maryland Ave., 
St. Louis. (M-10) Woodworking technical, merchandising 
articles up to 1000; fact items on woodworking. Harvey 
Roberts. 30c inch, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybosset St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (W-5) Jewelry business articles 1200. Wm. W. 
Lyon. Yc, Pub. 

Meat Merchandising, 109 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Trade miscellany. Inc. 

Metalcraft, 4th St. at Clinton, Jamestown, N. Y. (M) 
Articles on metal work. H. W. Patterson. Good rates, 
Acc. Query. 


(M-5) 
ce. $2 for 
Chicago 
Pub. 
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Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New York 
(M-50) ‘rade miscellany. William Schack. Yc to Ic, Acc. 
$2 for photos. 

Modern Stationer, 1181 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Trade miscellany. David Manley. 1c, $3 for photos, Pub. 

Music Trade News, 1674 Broadway, New York. (M-20) 
Illustrated articles on retailing sheet music, band instru- 
ments. Albert R. Kates. Y%2c up, Pub. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New York. 
(M) Bottled soft drink articles 1500 up, miscellany. W. Bb. 
Keller, %c, Pub. 

National Jeweler, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Trade miscellany. F. R. Bentley. Y%c to Ic, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

National Laundry Journal, 461 8th Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Laundry articles 1500 to 3000. M. KF. Tobias. 23c 
inch, Pub. 

National Men’s Wear Salesman, 664 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (M) Retail clothing salesmanship articles 1000 


to 1500, success stories. Percy James. Acc. 
National Printer-Journalist, 129 Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee. (M-25) Newspaper business and _ production 


articles, 1000 to 2000. John L. Meyer. Yc to 2c, Pub. 

National Retail Lumber Dealer, Railway Exch. Bldg., 
Chicago. ‘Trade miscellany. Yc, Pub. 

Northwest Confectioner, 405 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(M-20) Business articles featuring retail, jobbing, manu- 
facturing confectioners 1000 to 1500. G. Lb. Kluck. Yc, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. (W) Illus- 
trated milling articles 2000 to 4000, personality or his- 
torical sketches 200 to 1000, short-stories 3000, verse, 
photographs. Carroll K. Michener. le up, Acc. 

Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
(M-10) Retailers’ trade articles up to 1500. H. S. Vorhis. 
1c, Pub. 

Nugents, 1225 Broadway, New York. (M) Ready-to- 
wear store trade-journal articles 50 to 150, $4 each, photos 
extra. Clinton G. Harris. 


Oil Engine Power, 220 W. 42d St., New York. (M) 
Articles on oil engine uses. KR. H. Ward. Ic, Acc. 

Optometric Weekly, 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Trade miscellany. Pub. 


Pacific Caterer, 601 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash. (M-20) 
Articles on successful methods in restaurants, new res- 
taurants, 500 to 1000. Paul V. Jensen, 4c, Acc. 

Pacific Retail Confectioner, 35 N. Ninth St., Portland, 
Ore. (M) ‘Trade-building articles for retail confectioners, 
ifiadeaeaaaa owners 500 to 2000. F. C. Felter. $5 page, 

ub. 

Packing and Shipping, 63 Beekman St., New York. 
(M-25) lilustrated articles on packing and handling mer- 
chandise 3000 to 5000. S. A. Wood Jr., %c to 1c, Pub.; 
photos $1 to $2. 

Petroleum Marketer, The, P. O. Box 562, Tulsa, Okla. 
(M-20) Articles on merchandising and management from 
experience of petroleum jobbers. Grady Triplett. lc up, Acc. 

Plumbers’ and Heating Contractors’ Journal, 239 W. 
30th St., New York. (2M) Trade miscellany. Treve H. 
Collins. Good rates, Acc. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (2M-15) Power plant operation articles. Arthur 
Rice. %c, Pub. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (W-20) Human-in- 
terest articles, employer’s viewpoint, 500 to 2000. Walter 
McCain. 27c inch up, Pub. 

Printing Industry, The, 81 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
’Practical printing articles 1500 to 3000. Magnus A. Arnold, 
2c, ace. 

Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Grocery trade retailing articles, serious and humorous. 
Ralph E. Linder. 1c to 2c, Acc. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
—— miscellany. R. R. Bowker, F. G. Melcher. 1c, 

cc. 


Radio Dealer, The, 10 E. 39th St., New York. Trade 
articles. Monthly prize contests. Ind. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 
(M) Railroad shop kinks, photos. L. R. Gurley. 50c 
inch, Pub. 

Restaurant Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
(M-25) Restaurant operation articles 100 to 1500. Business- 
building, cost-cutting ideas from restaurants 100 to 300, 
human-interest articles, confessions with constructive 
slant 1500. Ray Fling. 1c, Acc. 

Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M-15) Illustrated merchandising articles 500 to 
re series, editorials 50 to 500. Douglas Newlands. Ind., 

cc. 
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Retail Furniture Selling, 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago 
(M-10) Articles on assignment only. K. A. Ford, {¢ to 
1Y2c, $2.50 for photos, Pub. (Correspondents employed) 
Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, (2M.15) 
Large store management, retail business articles, illustra. 
tions. Wm. Nelson Taft. 1c, $3 for photos, Acc, 
Retail Tobacconist, 117 W. 61st St., New York, (W) 
Idea articles for tobacco stores. H. B. Patrey. Ind, Py}, 
Rock Products, 342 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, (\) 
Articles on sand and gravel plant operations. 1c, Pub, 


Salvage, 150 Lafayette St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
on industrial salvage, utilization of waste products, 2 
to 3000, photos. Yc, Acc. ; 

Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. 41st St., New York 
(M) Illustrated articles on advantages of painting, yar. 
nishing, 1000. Verse. 2c, Acc. 

Savings Bank Journal, 11 E. 36th St., New Yor 
(M-50) Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1} 
to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

Seed World, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M) Articks 
ne and merchandising seeds. W. L. Oswald, % 
Service Station News, 417 Montgor ery St., San Fran. 
cisco. (M) Articles on service station operation. R. H, 
Argubright. Fair rates, Pub. 

Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. (Bi-\W) 
Technical articles on shoe manufacturing. Ic, Pub, 

Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade articles 500 to 1%, 
verse on shoe repairing 1 to 4 stanzas, fact-items, fillers 
100, jokes, epigraras. A. V. Fingulin. to 1%, 

ub. 

Soda Fountain, The, Graybar Bldg., New York (M-15) 
Illustrated articles on business-building methods for soda 
fountains and soda lunches. 25c inch, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 
(2M-15) Trade miscellany. %c up, Pub. 

Southern Merchant, The, 904 Walton Bildg., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M) Illustrated merchandising articles applicable to 
South, covering dry goods, men’s and women’s weir, 
novelties, etc., 300 to 800. N. S. Noble. %4c, Pub. 

Southwestern Retailer, Progressive Merchant Pub. (a, 
Dallas, Tex. (M) Articles, interviews with successful 
— dealers of Southwest. Joe Buckingham. Yc to Ic, 

ub. 

Southwest Merchant Economist and Drygoodsman, 1/7 
Locust St., St. Louis. Merchandising, salesmanship ar- 
ticles 50 to 600 or longer; illustrations,. Mills Wellsford 
Ic to 1%4c, $1 to $3 for photos, Acc. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis 
Mo. (M) Trade miscellany, illustrated reviews on met 
chandising, store arrangement, news reports on stor 
activities. C. T. Felker. %4c, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Journal, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-10) Sporting goods and Dept. store merchandising 
articles, trade news. H. C. Tilton. $4 per M, Pub. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Commercial. Square, 
Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Trade miscellany. A. Stritmatter 
Fair rates, Pub. 


Taxi News, 220 W. 42d St., New York. (M-10) Shot 
humorous or technical articles relating to taxicabs, bre 
humorous verse. Edward McNamee. Ind., Acc. 

Taxi Weekly, 54 W. 74th St., New York. (W-5) [lus 
trated taxicab industry articles up to 1500; news stories 
H. A. Brown. $2 column, Pub. ’ 

Tile Talk, 507 W._33d St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Tit 
articles 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. 1c, Acc. ; 

Toilet Goods, 18 W. 34th St., New York. Trade mis 
cellany. 2c, Pub. 

Tractor and Equipment Journal, 551 Sth Ave, New 
York. (M) Selling stories covering tractors, power farm: 
ing equipment. Kelvin Johnston. Good rates, Pub. 


Variety Goods Magazine, 812 Huron Road, 
O. (M-25) Merchandising miscellany. Harry 
Yc to 1c, Pub. $1 to $2 for photos. 


Cleveland, 
E. Marti 


Western Wood Worker, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, = 
(M) Articles on wood-working plant operations, 
trated interviews, Western locale, 1000. Nard Jones. 


to Ic, Pub. a) 
Wholesale Druggist, 291 New York, 
Concrete business articles. Jerry McQuade. lc up, **" 


Wholesaler-Salesman, 239 W. 30th St., New York, 0) 
Illustrated articles on plumbing and heating whe 1000 
activities, management, personality sketches, etc, 
to 2000. Treve H. Collins. 1c up, Acc. ; “ 

Wood Working Industries, 4th St. at, Clinton, i 
town, N. Y. (M) Technical wood-working manager 
and production articles. H. W. Patterson. G 
Acc. Query. 
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American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(4-20) Older boys. Short-stories 3000 to 5000, serials 
43000 to 60,000, fact articles dealing with older boy inter- 
ests 50 to 4000, one-act plays, short poems. George F. 
Pierrot. 2c up, photos $2, Acc. 

American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Ages 12 to 18. Girl Scouts publication. Action, short-sto- 
ries 3500 to 4500, handicraft, vocational, athletic articles 
40 to 3500. Miss Camille Davied. 1c up, Acc. 

American Newspaper Boy, 722 S. Church St., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (M) Short-stories of inspiration to _news- 
saper sales boys 1000 to 2000, serials 30,000. Bradley 


Welfare. %4c, Acc. 


Beacon, The, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W) Boys and 
girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 2000; serials, 
verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. Johnson. 1/3c, Acc. 
Boy Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cnnati. (W) Medium ages. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
atticles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

s’ Comrade, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., 
St. Louis. (W) Ages 14 to 18. Short-stories 2000, serials, 
illustrated articles 100 to 1500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
whlication, ages 14 to 18. Out-of-door adventure, sport, 
achievement short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 30,000, 
short verse; articles up to 2000. James E. West. Ic up. 
Ace. 

Boys’ Monthly, 2219 W. 110th St., Cleveland, O. (M) 
Boys’ interests, jokes, skits, anecdotes. A. A. Schoen- 
berger. Ind., Acc. : 

’s Weekly, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
sth Ave, N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 10 to 15. Whole- 
some adventure short-stories 800 to 1200; serials 4 to 12 
chapters, articles, verse; editorials 200 to 600; fact items, 
fillers 200 to 400, $3 to $5 per article or story; verse $1 to 
{2; photos 50c to $1, Acc. 

Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 1800 to 2000, serials 4000 to 
16,00; short articles 100 to 500, illustrated feature articles, 
miscellany. D. C. Cook, Jr. $5 per M up, Acc. 


Child Life. Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Interesting, realistic short- 
stories and boys’ material up to 1800. Rose Waldo. %4c to 
Ic, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Child Play, 2219 W. 110th St., Cleveland, O. (M-15) 
Ages 5 to 11, short-stories 500 to 1000, short verse; games 
for things to do and make. M. S. Schoenberger. Ic, Pub. 

Children’s Buddy Book, The, 93 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston (M-15) Scientific articles for young children, 
Siert-stories up to 1500, serials for boys and girls 8 to 9, 
vholesome humor, educational novelties. D. E. Bushnell. 
Up to Ic, Pub. 

Children’s Hour, The, W. Terre Haute, Ind. (M) Chil- 
rly short-stories 1000 to 1500, verse, games, articles on 
child training for parents 1000 to 1500. Edna Lloyd Con- 
cannon. to 1c, Pub. 
yril’s Garden, A, 111 Colusa St., Orland, Calif. (M-35) 

ounger children, Mrs. Francis M. Wigmore. Usually no 
Occasionally Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Citi's Gem, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
She N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Very young. children. 
500; nature articles 100 to 300, short 
photos articles; $1 to $2 for verse, 
_ Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia (W) Teen 
Short-stories 2500. Charles G. Trumbell. Fair rates, 


jcissamate, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 

a (W-5) Young people 18 to 24. Wholesome short- 

— 2500-3500, illustrated articles 1000 to 2500, fact 
$ 200 to 1000. A. D. Moore, %4c to 1c, Acc. 

jyantryside, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) Fam- 

. ho ing. Farm life short-stories 1500 to 2000, serials up 
000, articles, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 


Dew Drops, D. C. C i 

. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Til. (W) Chil- 
m4 to 8 Short-stories 600 to 900, articles, editorials 
Sa under 12 lines. No fairy stories. %c up, Acc. 
ante Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (W-5) Young 
stoner Aa 25. Religious articles 1000 to 1500, short- 
WE ] to 2000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, short verse. 

- J. Gratz. 1/3c to 4c, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 


Every Child’ i 

N ild’s Magazine, 416 Arthur Bldg., Omaha 
roe » Boys and girls about 12. Short-stories 2000: 
fairy stories. Low rates, Pub. 

(M. r's Magazine, 41 Union Square, New York. 
to 10) —. Fire Girls’ Publication; short-stories 2500 
i to 18 avelettes 15,000 to 20,000, articles 500 for girls 

: rances Loomis. Ind., 3 weeks after Acc. 
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LIST D 
Juvenile Publications 


Forward, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Young People, 
high school age up. Short-stories, serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Acc. 

Friend, The, United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories 1000 
to 2500; serials 5 to 8 chapters; informational, inspira- 
tional articles 100 to 800, short verse. J. W. Owen. $1 to $5 
per story, Acc., poems 50c to $2 

Front Rank, The, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young People, teen ages. Moral 
short-stories 2000 to 2500, serials 20,000 to 25,000, general- 
interest articles 1500 to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. 
Anderson. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. 


Girlhood Days, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Ages 12 to 18. Short-stories 2400 to 
3000, out-of-door type, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c 
up, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Girls’ Circle, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories 2500, serials 9 
to 10 chapters, articles 100 to 2000, poems up to 20 lines. 
Erma R. Bishop. $3 to $5, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin Ill. 
(W) Girls 13 to 17. Short-stories up to 2000, serials, illus- 
trated articles 800, miscellany, %4c, Acc. 

Girls’ Weekly, The, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Ad- 
venture, achievement short-stories 1200, serials 4 to 12 
chapters 1200 each, nature, religious verse up to 5 stanzas; 
information fillers 200 to 400; short editorials. Hight C. 
Moore. $3 to $5 per story or article; verse $1 to $2; 
photos 50c to $1, Acc. ; 

Girls’ World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. Short-stories 2500, 
serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 

Haversack, The, Methodist Pub. House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 17. Short-stories 2000 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, miscellany. %4c up, Acc. 

High Road, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. Short-stories 2500 
to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chapters, miscellany. Yc up, Acc. 

John Martin’s Book, 33 W. 49th St., New York (M-40) 
Material for children under 10. John Martin; Helen Wal- 
do, assistant. lc, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (W) Short-stories 1500, serials, miscellany. Robert 

Anderson. Acc. 

Junior Home Magazine, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘“how-to-make” articles, 
miscellany. Bertha M. Hamilton. 1c, pub. 

Junior Joys, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12; short- 
stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 chapters, short mis- 
cellany. Mabel Hanson. 1/5c, Pub. 

Junior Life, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati. (W) Children 8 to 12. Short-stories, serials, 
ilustrated; verse. Y%c, Acc. 

Juniors, M. E. Church South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W) Brief short-stories, articles, poems, for younger 
children. Estelle Haskin, Katherine Tatom. Inc. 

Junior World, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 Pine St., St. 
Louis. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 500 to 3000, 
serials 8 to 12 chapters, poems up to 16 lines, informa- 
tive articles 200 to 600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Junior World, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 to 12. Short-stories 
up to 2500, serials, miscellany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per 
M, Acc. 

Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 276-280. River St., 
Maniste, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 6. Short-stories, 
verse. Low rates, Acc. 

Kind Words, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, teen ages. 
Adventure, achievement short-stories 1200 to 2000, serials 
4 to 12 chapters: descriptive, biographical, historical ar- 
ticles 600 to 1800; nature, religious verse up to 5 stanzas. 
Hight C. Moore. %4c, verse $1 to $2.50, photos 50c to $1, 

ce. 


Lutheran Boys and Girls, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 to 14. Low rates, Acc. 

Lutheran Young Folks, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older boys and girls. Ilus- 
trated descriptive articles, short-stories 3000 to 3500, serials 
6 to 12 chapters. Fair rates, Acc. 

Mayflower, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, verse. 
Fair rates, Acc. 

Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Il. 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Adventure stories 500 


26 


to 700. Rev. J. Helmer Olson, 112 8th St., N. Great Falls, 
Mont. to Y%c, Pub. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W) Young people. 
Short-stories, serials dealing with character development 
and ideals. Louise Slack. $3 to $5 per M., Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Open Road for Boys, The, 248 Boyleston St., Boston. 
(M-15) Boys’ interests. Making money, outdoor life, avi- 
ation, sport, adventure, school-life, humor, short-stories 
2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, articles 1000 to 1500. 
Clayton H. Ernst. Up to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing House, 
a ag O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short-stories 300 to 600. 
J. W. Owen. Up to %c, Acc. 

Our Little Ones, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little children. Short-stories 
300 to 600; verse. Yc, Acc. 

Picture Story Paper, 150 5th Ave., New York. Children 
4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 34c to Ic, Acc. 

Picture World, Am. Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) Children under 12. Short-stories 
400 to 800, verse. $3 to $4 per M up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Pioneer, The, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Boys 9 to 14. 
Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials up to 8 chapters, mis- 
cellany, illustrated articles 800. 2/5c to Y%c, Acc. 

Play Land, 234 Erie Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M-15) Juve- 
nile miscellany, ages 5 to 12. H. E. Vocke. Low rates, 
Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Portal, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati. (W) Girls, 9 to 15. Short-stories 1500 to 3000, 
serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, miscellany. Wilma K. 
McFarlan. Fair rates, Acc. 

_Queen’s Gardens. Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Girls 9 to 14. 
Short-stories, 2000 to 2500; serials, articles 500 to 700, 
photos, miscellany. 2/5c to Yc, Acc. 
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Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadway 
New York. (M-Gratis) Boys 5 to 16. Adventure, anim;i’ 
boy interest short-stories, articles, jokes, miscellany 
Miss L. F. Roth. 2/3c, Acc. 2 


St. Nicholas, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., New Yor: 
(M-35) Boys and girls, 12 to 18. Short-stories 150) 1, 
3500, serials, informative articles, verse. George F. Thom. 
son. lc up, Acc. and Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Storyland, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine St, 5 
Louis. (W) Children under 9. Short-stories 300 to 10) 
*Things-to-do” articles 300, poems 4 to 12 lines, simple 
puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

Sunbeam, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) Little folks. Short. 
stories up to 500, verse. %c to Yc, Pub. 

Sunbeams, [Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St, 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories up t 
400 with illustrations. Fair rates, Acc. 

Sunshine, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St., Phils. 
delphia. (W) Children under 10. Short-stories up to 4 
Fair rates, Acc. 


_Target, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cin. 

cinnati. (W-2) Boys, 9 to 15. Wholesome adventure short. 

stories 2000 to 3000, serials of character development 20, 

to 30,000, articles 500 to 1200, editorials 200 to 500, verse 

12 to 20 lines, fact items. Alfred D. Moore. Yc up for 

articles, fiction lc up, verse $2.50 to $10, photos $1 uw, 
ce. 

Torchbearer, The, M. E. Church So., 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W) Girls, 10 to 17. Short-stories 20 
to 3000, serials 8 to 10 chapters, articles 1800; miscellany, 
up, Acc. 


Watchword, The, Otterbein Pres, Dayton, 0. (W) 
Short-stories, moral tone, miscellany. Low rates, Ace. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-20) Children 10 to 12. Up 
lifting short-stories 800 to 1200, serials 2500 to 6000, verse. 
Imelda Octavia Shanklin. Up to 1c, Acc. 

Wellspring, The, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
(W) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short-stories, serials, 
verse, miscellany. 2/3c, Acc. 

What to Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin Ill. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories 2000, serials 6 chapters, 
miscellany 100 to 500, articles 1200. $5 per M up, Acc. 


Young Churchman, The, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave, Mil 
waukee, Wis. (W-5) Material for boys and girls 10 to i. 
Pearl H. Campbell. Moderate rates, Acc. 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill 
(M-3) Children’s paper of the C. T. U. Temperance, 
health, anti-tobacco, moral articles, short-stories, up 1 
1500. Puzzles. Edith Grier Long. Moderate rates, Pub. 
No payment for verse. 

Young Israel, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) Chil 
dren under 16. Short-stories, articles of Jewish interest, 
1200 to 1500, verse (overstocked). Elsa Weihl. Under tc, 
$3 to $5 for verse, Acc. 

Young People, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chestaut 
St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 years up. Short-stories 200 to 
3000, serials, articles, miscellany. Owen C. Brown, 7% 

cc. 

Young People’s Friend, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Ander: 
son, Ind. (W) Educational, ethical articles 2000 to 2500, 
short-stories 2500, editorials 50 to 100. L. Helen Percy. # 
column, Pub. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
(W) Feature and inspirational articles under 1500, short: 
stories to 3000, serials 13,000. Boys and girls, teen ast 
$4 to $5 per M, Acc. : 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co. Eig 
Ill. (W) Boys and girls, 17 to 25. Short-stories 2500, seri 
up to A chapters, illustrated articles, miscellany. per 

up, Acc. 

Youth’s Companion, The, 8 Arlington 
(M-20) Family reading, boys and girls all ages, er 
stories, serials, complete novels, miscellany, verse. 
ford Powell, Jr. 1c to 3c, Acc. om 

Youth’s Comrade, The, Nazarene Pub. Sots high 
Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W) Boys and girls, +a 
school age and up. Short-stories 2000, serials, articles, 
miscellany. Low rates, Pub. ' 

Youth’s World, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 Chest 
St., Philadelphia. (W-5) Boys, 13 to 16. Short-stott os 
to 2500, serials 4 to 8 chapters 2500 each, articles lor 
under 1000, editorials 500, fact items 50 to 100, Owen 
Brown. Yc, photos 25c up, Acc. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S BUREAU OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


Types of Fiction in Demand 


A Series of Short Discussions of Present-Day Manuscript Requirements. 


IlI—THE WESTERN STORY — Mystery Stories, Sunset, and the young people's 
IDING the crest of popularity at the present time 
R is the Western story. Stories embodying the Each magazine has its special characteristics, as re- 
Western tradition are found in a wide range of vealed frequently in market tips sent by the editors to 
publications, but the greatest demand, among magazines The Author & Journalist. A careful study should be 
wholly or largely devoted to Westerns, is for yarns made by the writer of the Western story magazines to 
built according to this general formula: Settings—A which he desires to contribute. 
ranch, the range, or a frontier town in the cattle country. One purpose that will be definitely served through 
Time—By inference, the present, but preferably in the criticism of your Western story by the Author & Jour- 
more primitive conditions of the past. Mention of  nalist staff will be that of pointing out wherein you may 
radio, airplanes, movies, and even automobiles, is to be violating taboos of the Western story editors, and 
be avoided. Period stories—that is, stories in which what changes should be made to bring your work within 
an historical era, like that of the pony express, is the requirements of the various publications. 
definitely indicated—have a more restricted field than 
stories in which the time is indefinite. Characters— (Next month in this space: “The Love Story.”) 
Cowboys preferred, sheriffs, ranch owners, brave, chival- 
ros, admirable heroes; desperate, unscrupulous vil- available at snoderate cates. 
lains. Little or no woman interest is permitted by most ports are given by competent members of the editorial 
Western magazines—although there are a few excep-  8taff. oe 
tions. Western vernacular usually is employed in dia- «+ _ RATE SCHEDULE 
logue. Gun-fighting, ranch and range activities, physical For each prose manuscript of— 


action, swift development should mark these stories. 1,000 words 00° 5,000 to 6,000 $4.50 
Sheep ranches occasionally may be used as settings, but 1,000 to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to 7,000 .... 5.00 
are not popular. Mining stories are used to some ex- to 
tent, but are less desired than cowboy yarns. Stories of 4,000 re 5,000 4.00 9,000 he 10,000 * 6.50 
the modern outdoor West, involving reclamation pro- Each additional thousand words above 10,000 .40 
= the forest service, etc., have their place. More Thus: P ‘ ‘ 
cow! tori 15,000 WOrdS 8.50 60,000 words $26.50 
y stories are purchased, however, than any other 
Average short-story lengths are from 3000 10,000 50,000 eto 22:50 100,000 ott 42.50 


words, preference given to shorter material, under 5000 

weds, Noveleties of 18,000 to 35,000 words are in MARKETING ADVICE AND CRITICAL OPINION 
as well as longer stories, for serials or book- 
- Rates paid are the highest in the all-fiction Consider it salable, may obtain this service by remitting 
tld, ranging up to 3 and 4 cents a word for steady HALF THE FEE for regular detailed criticism. Thus, 


producers, with a minimum rate of 2 cents established fee would 
: . : .25. Our brief letter will te a story is consid- 
by several markets. A few magazines in this field pay ered salable or unsalable, but naturally will not include 


around | or 1% cents a word. the invaluable constructive analysis covered by full criti- 
arkets: Practically any magazine using fiction, from OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


he American Mercur ies’ 
y to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
wil use a Western story if it has the right quality. 


The Western story modeled along conventional cowboy Verse typing (Minimum 25c), per line 


ines, is salable t i i Verse Criticism. This department is handled by Mr. 
exh Thomas Hornsby Ferril, author of “High Passage,” the 
Sbries, F. eo estern Story, West, ©owboy volume which received the 1926 prize in the annual Yale 
5 res, “a ie Illustrated, Lariat Story, North-West University Press Competition ; winner of The. Nation’s an- 
ortes, Ranch Romances Wild West Weekly Amer- nual poetry competition tor ; second prize-winner in 
the Spirit of St. Louis poem competition; author of verse 
ran Pioneer Tales, Western Trails, The Golden accepted by The American Mercury, Poetry, and other 


est, estern fiction also dominates the contents discriminating magazines. 
of Ace-Hi fi Fees: Each poem, 20 lines or less $1.00 
High, Action Stories, Adventure, Blue Book, cock 05 


rief Stories, Complete Stories, Compl, 
’ plete Novel Maga- Play Criticism: By Eugene Reed, playwright, actor and 
Pg 0 Satna Five Novels Monthly, Frontier Sto- director, former leading yman for Mrs. iske, and director 
» VUuldoor tort i = of the Denver Little eater. practical, constructive 
otch, Tri 1 es _ Pop ular, Short Stories, P Top analysis of utmost value to the professional or amateur 
» friple-X. It is an important element in the playwright. 


makeup of such magazines as Argosy-Allstory, Black Fee: For each act $5.00 
All Fees Payable in Advance. Enclose Return Postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St, Denver, Colo. 
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A Straw Hat FRozEN In Ice 


PHOTOGRAPHER who gives us tips tele- 

phoned that a clothing store had a huge cake 

of ice at its entrance. In the middle of the cake 

was a straw hat. There was a contest of some 

kind. How long would it take the cake to melt? 

“And if you want a picture, I'll have to take it 
quick.” 

Business writers who free-lance must frequently 
decide in such situations. “There is a story in 
this. Has the idea perhaps, or probably, been writ- 
ten up before? Is a story, with or without pic- 
ture, a good gamble, a poor speculation, or close to 
a sure thing?” 

Beginning writers make frequent mistakes. 
There is available, perhaps, the query letter, re- 
ducing risk, but this involves a cost which should 
be eliminated except when there is use with judg- 
ment. Editors tire of promiscuous query letters, 
too. And there may not be time for a letter. 

Investigation may obtain the store’s statement 
that the stunt is original with it. That reassures. 
The reply may be the reverse. This doesn’t, nec- 
essarily, spoil the story. Has the stunt had trade 
magazine publicity? 

The writer may have to guess at this. The 
thoroughness with which trade magazines in the 
field cover new ideas points to the probability. 
The department store trade is one, for example, 
where new ideas are quickly reported and much 
imitated. There are many fields where an expe- 
rienced business writer reporting a stunt which is 
news to him is fairly sure to have something news 
to the editors. A twist to an old stunt may, fea- 
tured by the correspondent, make it as good as 
new for story use. 

We concluded the straw-hat-in-ice stunt was 
probably not new, but worth, nevertheless, under 
the market conditions of the time, a story and 
photo. Ernest Hubbard, of American Hatter, 
bought it, telling us the stunt had been done be- 
fore, but he wanted the story just the same. The 
material in adapted form sold to Refrigerating 


World. 


A Source PLAN For SUBJECTS 


C. REBER, San Antonio, Texas, finds ad- 

© vertising literature of the business book pub- 
lishers of special value in suggesting subjects for 
investigation to produce salable articles. Reber 
keeps on the prospect lists. The announcements 
nearly always present tables of contents in detail. 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


Department 
JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


He comes on angles which otherwise might not 
occur to him. He accurately judges the “hot” fields 
of interest. Other business writers will find the 
idea a good one. 

Wide reading of all forms of business literature 
—books, magazines, college bureau and trade as- 
sociation reports, government surveys—is probably 
a more important necessity resting on the busi- 
ness writer than common opinion grants. Interest 
in specialized phases of business activity is a thing 
of fiux. For several years, for example, retail 
trades have had intense interest in delivery truck 
subjects. The delivery truck came quickly into ex- 
tensive use. Merchants had a great deal to learn 
about it; were hungry for information. 

Similarly, a few years ago, advertising swept 
forward to high general interest. In both cases, 
the subject is sufficiently fundamental and general 
to possess perpetual article eligibility; from the 
practical standpoint, the market for articles on ad- 
vertising is not nearly as keen in 1928 as it was 
in 1923. 

A subject which, the department editor has ob- 
served, is right now entitled to far more attention 
from business writers than it gets, because it is 
“hot,” is accounting. Most of the accounting mate- 
rial now appearing in business papers is written 
by accountants, in the form of specialized systems 
for particular businesses. The business writer able 
to investigate accounting systems in use, and write 
them up, with names, has an opportunity. 

To a business writer there is an appealing some 
thing about the idea of specialization. The sales 
possibilities of the field mastered, however, may, 
with shifting interest and conditions, wear out 
A specialty can be pursued to the point where tt 
reduces instead of increases net income, and be 
comes only a rut. Knowing what is “hot stuff” to 
write about, and then writing it, will always be the 
basis of most free-lance success. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal 
Field 


Restaurant Management and Food Profits, both 
published by the Ahrens Publishing Company, 
E. Forty-ninth Street, New York, are interest 
in human-interest articles up to 1500 words on 
restaurant management, also confessions with @ 
constructive slant, writes Ray Fling, managing 
editor. 
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BOYS’ WORLD CONTEST 
Firet Prize - $400.00 
Third Prize FS 150.00 
Fourth Prize . 100.00 


Two Thousand Dollar 
Prize Contests 


Stories from 2000 to 3000 words in length 


For Boys and Girls in their “teens” 


GIRLS’ COMPANION CONTEST 
First Prize . x $400.00 
Fourth Prize , 100.00 


All other stories found available, fifteen dollars a thousand words. 


1. Contest closes November 1, 1928. Stories 
received after that date will not be entered in 
the contest, but will be considered in the regular 
way. 


2. Stories should be from 2,000 to 3,000 words 
in length 


3. You may enter as many stories as you like 
in either or both BOYS’ WORLD and GIRLS’ 
COMPANION contests. Send stories as early as 
possible in order to insure careful reading. 


4, Leading characters should be boys from 16 
to 18 years of age for the BOYS’ WORLD, and 
girls from 16 to 18 years of age for the GIRLS’ 
COMPANION. 


5. Stories should be something more than inci- 
dents or adventure tales. They should have good 
plot, quick action, suspense, and heart appeal. 
a of mystery and humor are recom- 
mended. 


6. Only stories of a high literary and moral 
standard will be considered. Virility, but not 
cheap melodrama, is wanted. Crime or criminals 
should not be featured-in a Prominent way. 


7, There should be involved in the plot a 
conduct or faith problem of boy or girl 
ife. 


8. The problem (or message) should have to 
do with true character development, rather than 
mere bravery or achievement. It should bring 
out the expression df Chris- 
tian faith or principles in 
action. 


Sample copies sent free on request. 


9. The conventionally goody-goody story is not 
wanted. Appeal to the best in the modern boy 
or the modern girl. Deal with typical problems 
which interest or trouble him or her. Look for 
new problems and situations growing out of a 
study and understanding of youth. Picture the 
hero’s struggle and victory for the right in a 
way to win the admiration of the reader. Keep 
to the boy or girl standard of fair play. 


10. The mere suggestion of romance, taking 
up the nobler phases of the boy’s companionship 
with the girl and the girl’s relation to the boy 
during the teen years, has a place especially in 
the case of the GIRLS’ COMPANION. Actual love 
making and so called “sexual problems,” how- 
ever, are taboo. 


11, The following types of ‘stoftes are sug- 
gested: Bible times, missionary, historical set- 
ting, pioneer, legendary, school life, home life, 
athletics, adventure or exploration, ‘science, farm 
or ranch life, semi-romance, and mystery. 


12. Stories involving the organized Sunday- 
pond class or church society are especially 
esired. 


13. Stamped self-addressed envelope must be 
enclosed if you wish manuscript returned. 


14. Address stories for BOYS’ WORLD to BOYS’ 
WORLD Contest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. For GIRLS’ COMPANION, to 

GIRLS’ COMPANION Con- 
test, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Illinois. 
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Linens, 114 E. Thirty-second Street, New York, 
is a new monthly publication devoted to the 


merchandising of linens, which appeared August - 


Ist., edited by Sylvan Hoffman, who writes: 
“Linens is interested in the following subjects: 
Advertising and selling, buying and promotion 
methods, price information, interviews with buyers, 
discussions of current displays of local stores, 
news. Illustrative material, such as photographs, 
desired. Payment is on publication at 1 cent per 
word.” 


National Men’s Wear Salesman, 664 N. Michi- 
gan Aevnue, Chicago, now edited by Percy James, 
gives the following summary of its requirements: 
“We are in the market for personality articles, the 
subject to be of enough importance so that the 
tie-up with the men’s wear field or the subject 
of style would carry weight. Any idea, ideal, 
knowledge, or lesson conveyed should be backed 
up by some authority. The human-interest angle 
should be played up, with an interesting or unique 
angle of approach; 1500 words. Success stories— 
if possible, dealing with men’s wear, but if the 
subject is distinctly worth writing about, and has 
a real, helpful message, the tie-up need not be too 
obvious. Any clever quotes on what good appear- 
ance means in business success, or opinions about 
what certain types expect in attention from a men’s 
wear salesman, would bring it somewhat nearer 
home. But the big thing is the message, the 
‘lesson’ which would be worthy of emulation; 1200 
words. Selling articles: These should tell how 
salesmen have successfully sold their wares; how 
the interesting selling points were picked out, and 
the value each salesman gets from the thing in 
life that most interests him (books, hobby, ambi- 
tion, etc.); 1200 words. Inspirational articles: 
Should have as their theme some interesting per- 
son who, through experience, has gained some help- 
ful philosophy of life, out of which can be ex- 
tracted an idea or ideal that will serve as an ob- 
ject lesson. It should be written so vividly that 
it will gain its value by indirect suggestion; 1200 
words. Articles on style, its relation to success, or 
the historical article tied up with present-day style, 
are good. General length limits are 1000 to 1500 
words. Payment is on acceptance at 1 cent a word.” 


National Laundry Journal, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, formerly a semi-monthly edited by 
Theodore Kahan, is now published monthly and 
edited by M. F. Tobias. It uses articles on laun- 
dry topics from 1500 to 3000 words in length. The 
rate of payment is 23 cents an inch on publication. 


Airway Age, 30 Church Street, New York, is 
the new name of the Simmons-Boardman trade 
publication formerly entitled Slipstream. It is de- 
voted to transportation by air, and will use mate- 
rial only by specialists. Roy V. Wright is man- 
aging editor. 
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Western Wood Worker, 71 Columbia Stree 
Seattle, Wash., Nard Jones, editor, “wants techy. 


cal articles and articles telling of plant oper: 


tions, which pertain to the manufacture of veneer; 
plywood, millwork, furniture, sash, door, and si 
other woodworking, so long as it is confined 4 
activity in the West. A straight technical artic 
dealing with machines may, of course, be write: 
by either an Easterner or a Westerner. Interyiey; 
with men who have made a success in any of th 
above fields are acceptable. These should be abor 
1000 words, with a photograph of the man. |; 
all material stress Western activity and Wester 
woods, if possible. Semi-technical stuff on lighting 
ventilation, motor power, and the like, may find; 
market here. 


place within a week, although some accepted mi 
terial may be held on schedule for two or thre 
months. Please submit careful manuscripts. Som 
writers seem to imagine that trade journals ar 
glad to get material in any form at all.” 


Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, F 


published by the W. D. Boyce Company, is inter- 
ested in business and adventure fiction with th 


“extra money” angle; also in true stories of how f 


men and women have made money during ther 
spare time, and stories of business enterprises that 
have been built from a beginning wherein they 
were merely methods of earning extra money. It 
also desires articles wherein the methods and s¢ 
sults of earning extra money are featured. “Storie 
of great achievements are not as interesting tou 
as stories telling exactly how someone starte/ 
making money during his or her spare time’ 
Photographs of men or women discussed in sut! 
articles are required. Direct selling stories espt 
cially are sought.” Rates paid are understood to bk 
about 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


American Resorts, 5 S. Wabash Avenue, Ct: 
cago, is a monthly edited by G. P. Berkes, devote: 
to practical stories of resort operation. “These str 
ries should be of interest to other resort owne 
and should contain business-building ideas. 
graphs should accompany. Payment is on public 
tion at 4 cent to 1 cent a word, $2.50 for photos 
writes Mr. Berkes. 


Transportation, 656 S. Los Angeles Street, Ls 
Angeles, through Charles Dillon, managing editor, j 


repeats its call for human-interest stories about bef | 


elec 


executives in automotive, aviation, street car, 
tric railroad, or railway fields. “Better query 4% be 
fore writing about railroad men, because this # 
been our job for several years. Don't send lg 
verse, fiction, histories of railroads or the avial# 
or automotive industry. Every line of such his 
tory has been told so often that it is a mena 
Payment for material is at 1 cent a word % 


photos 50 cents to $10, on publication. 


Payment is made on publication 


¥Y to 1 cent a word. Acceptance or rejection take F 
purchas 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


| You. V, No. 9 


SEPTEMBER, 1928 


By Davi RarretocKk 


MAGAZINES’ POLICIES 


Editors Have Definite Needs 
Which Writers May 
Learn 
Editors recognize and welcome the 
trained writer. Stories written by 
authors who have received profes- 
onal training, such as_ that given 
by the Simplified Training Course, 


bear an unmistakable stamp of skill 


and finish. It is evident from the 


| first paragraph that the writer under- 


stands what he is doing, is familiar 
with market requirements and is en- 
deavoring to supply a definite need. 

It is futile for would-be writers to 


rail against the editors who do not 


purchase their work. It is entirely 
the writers’ fault. In the first place 
a standardized technique is approved 
by editors of practically all maga- 
unes using mostly fiction. This 
technique is so definite, so teach- 
able, that the writer who refuses to 
learn it or to secure such training 


' as that offered by the S. T. C. does 
' not deserve the attention of these 


editors. Furthermore, virtually every 
periodical of large circulation has a 
well-defined policy. Some types of 


stories are taboo, some subjects are 
to be touched upon but lightly, some- 
times only a certain phase of a sub- 
ject is wanted. Editors don’t always 
send out statements of their policy 
| because it is subject to change and 
also because they would find it un- 


satisfactory for the general reading 
public to become too aware of their 
“formulae.” But each magazjne’s 
policy is discernable. Long study is 
required to understand the nuances, 
the subtleties, the ramifications of 
each policy. Writers who want to 
concern themselves with the writing 
of stories rather than with a long 
study of them, turn to the Simplified 
Training Course for help. S. T. C. 
instructors make it their business to 
know what editors want. tT. 
students secure the advantages of 
their knowledge, reap quick results in 
selling through their professional and 
personal training. 

the day of the careless, unbusiness- 
like writer is over. S. T. C. students 
everywhere are achieving success, 
for they are intensively trained to 
meet the severe competition of skilled 


Writers, 


SPECIALIZATION 


Great Success in Fiction Writ- 
ing Today Comes From 
_ Sticking to Type. 

Literature with a capital ‘‘A” is still 
the dominating influence with a good 
writers. They persist in be- 
‘eving that writing of fiction is the 


_ tesult of mysterious inspiration and is 


eg the mundane considerations of 
* per word and possible markets. 
viewpoint is as old-fashioned 
the horse and buggy. 

Pa half-forgotten era of some 
Printed were magazines that 
Sorts of stories. Authors 

What they pleased and then, 


— bewildered, sent a story around, 


to find an 

the, happened to 
at kind of a 
‘W magazines, 


editor somewhere 
be in the mood for 
Story. Today very 
a trivial number in 


comparisoi with the others, take a 
general variety of stories. This maga- 
zine wants romantic stories, that one 
adventure stories; another, problem 
stories; another, human/interest sto- 
ries, etc. 

The problem of income from fiction 
writing has also greatly changed. 
Years ago the advice, “write for 
amusement, but make your living 
from something else,” was sound ad- 
vice. Today that is the talk of only 
disappointed would-be writers. Years 
ago when one tried his hand at writ- 
ing all kinds of stories, a new mar- 
ket had to be found for every yarn. 
That way was too uncertain. 

Today specialization has invaded 
fiction writing. The sensible author 
now secures training, such as is of- 
fered by The Author & Journalist’s 
Simplified Training Course, learns 
what kind of story he can best write 
and definitely sets himself to write 
the one or two types he can do best. 
If he can write action stories there 
are a dozen or more magazines that 
buy that kind of story. If he estab- 
lishes himself with one or two of 
these, they will buy practically all he 
can write, frequently printing two or 
more of his stories in an issue un- 
der pseudonyms. Perhaps this is the 
method of “big business.””’ But what- 
ever it is, it has taken the uncer- 
tainty out of the profession of au- 
thorship. 

Learn to write some definite type 
of story if you would earn a liveli- 
hood from your writing. Success to- 
day comes to him who specializes. 
And in a large measure this is true 
not only of financial success, but also 
of that success which brings fame 
and allied rewards. 


NATIONAL INTEREST 


Writers Everywhere Are Watch- 
ing Development of the 
Writers’ Colony 


_No other literary innovation of its 
kind in the past decade has aroused 
so much national interest as has the 
Writers’ Colony. Although the colony 
is still in its infancy, it has attracted 
both experienced and inexperienced 
writers from all over the United 
States and Canada. But of greater 
significance than the distances from 
which writers came to attend the 
Colony, is the fact that many came as 
delegates to report back to a literary 
club, writers’ group, or editorial office 
about the Writers’ Colony. 

Throughout the country writers who 
attended the colony are now reporting 
on the work and nature of the colony. 
As all were highly pleased with the 
colony, an unusually large and inter- 
esting attendance during the 1929 sea- 
son is assured. Many editors, as well 
as writers, will attend. 

somewhat different plan will be 
followed next summer. Writers may 
come to the colony with other writers 
and for the vacation features. It will 
not be necessary to pay for instruc- 
tion privileges or to attend classes. 
ork in playwriting, short-story 
writing, writing the novel, essay and 
article writing, and verse writing will 
be offered. Writers will enroll for any 
classes they may desire to attend. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


S. T. C. Students Are Shown 
How to Make Their 
Stories Salable 


Sometimes excellent story material is 
wasted because the inexperienced 
author doesn’t know how to make 
the most of it. Recently an S. T. C. 
student submitted a “perfect crime” 
story. His idea was good, but the 
story would never sell because it had 
a cumbersome and uninteresting be- 
ginning; the development consisted 
mainly of exposition about the crime, 
rather than containing action; the 
crime wasn’t as air-tight as the 
author thought he had made it, and 
finally he had a long conclusion which 
dissipated whatever interest he had 
created up to that point. 

he S. T. C. instructor showed this 
student how to improve his story from 
every angle, how to make it meet 
market requirements. 

He told the student to omit the long 
beginning which told about the man 
who planned the perfect crime. The 
instructor pointed out that any man 
who planned the cold-blooded murder 
of a well-meaning relative would be 
hateful to the reader, so no space 
need be devoted further to this point. 
Begin the story with action, with the 
murderer about to put into exe- 
cution his crjme, the author was told. 
_ In order to make the development 
interesting, the story had to be re- 
vised so as to show the reader, 
through the murderer’s viewpoint, that 
every possible incriminating clue was 
wiped out. The murderer was made 
to anticipate anything that would 
make his crime appear a crime in- 
stead of accidental self-destruction. By 
the time the crime had been com- 
mitted and the murderer had informed 
the police that his uncle had acci- 
dentally shot himself the reader was 
made to believe that the criminal 
must go free, for apparently there 
was no weakness in his chain of cir- 
cumstances to prove accidental death. 

The coroner’s jury declared the 
death accidental The murderer ap- 
peared safe. The author was shown 
by his instructor how to give every 
appearance of success to the murder- 
er’s crime so that suspense would be 
greater, as it seemed more and more 
unlikely, during the unfolding of the 
development, that the criminal would 
be punished. The author, was then 
shown how to bring in his incriminat- 
ing evidence before the climax, how 
to develop a dramatic climax, and 
how, since he had already disposed of 
a good deal of his explanation while 
it was still dramatic, to bring the 
story to a sharp conclusion and de- 
nouncement which would not detract 
from the surprise and force of the 
climax. 

This sort of service is constantly 
given to all S. T. C. students. Many 
stories that would otherwise prove 
unsalable have been aided on the way 
past the editor by such thorough, 
searching criticism and constructive 
advice by S. T. C. instructors. 


ANOTHER SALE 
Dear Mr. Raffelock: 
I sold another article to Nautilus 


for eleven dollars, last week. 
E. M. P., Wyoming. 
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American Stationery & Office Manager, 10 E. 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, is a monthly edit- 
ed by Stillman Taylor. It uses “articles on office 
management and stationery of constructive type 
similar to System Magazine, 1000 to 2000 words 
in length. They should be illustrated with photos, 
tables, or graphs. General, sketchy articles are not 
desired. Association events and conventions are 
covered by arrangement with correspondents. Pay- 
ment is made at %4 cent per word, the first of the 
month following publication. Small photos are paid 
for at space rates; 5 by 7 and up at $2 each.” 


Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, “is in the market for articles on any kind of 
sign advertising of a professional nature,” writes 
E. Thomas Kelley, editor, “including outdoor 
(painted bulletins or posters) advertising, electric 
signs, commercial signs (store front, truck letter- 
ing, window and novelty signs) show cards (in- 
terior and window card signs), quantity signs( for 
dealers and agencies). The firm making the dis- 
plays or signs mentioned in the articles must be 
given, together with its office address. Length 
limits, 500 to 1500 words. Payment is at 30 to 
50 cents per column inch after publication.” 


The Bankers Service Bulletin, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, one of the Rand McNally & Com- 
pany banking publications, “is in need of articles 
that tell how modern machinery, devices, forms, 
etc., speed up bank operation and help to reduce 
operating costs in specific instances,” writes James 
L. Dilley, editor. “Material of this sort can rather 
easily be obtained by free-lance writers through 
interviewing bank operating executives, purchas- 
ing agents, department officials, and others. A 
sample copy will be gladly sent to any writer so 
requesting, and the rate of payment is at a mini- 
mum of 1 cent a word.” 


Beach and Pool Magazine, 2239 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, issued by the lightner Publishing 
Corporation, is a new monthly journal covering 
the bathing beach and swimming pool industry. 


American Contractor, 173 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, R. O. Winstead, editor, considers news 
items of interest to the larger general building con- 
tractors, 100 to 1000 words in length. It does not 
want reports of contract lettings, contemplated 
work, building permits, or the like. Payment is 
at 1 cent a word, $2.50 up for photos. 


Furnaces & Sheet Metals, 64 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, and Sheet Metal Worker, 45 W. Forty- 
fifth Street, New York, are markets for sheet- 
metal articles. 


Pacific Caterer, formerly at 6627 White Build- 
ing, is now at 601 Lloyd Building, Seattle, Wash. 
It desires articles on new restaurants, 500 to 1000 
words, and pays now on acceptance at %4 cent a 
word, according to Paul V. Jensen, editor. 
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Furniture Publishing Corporation, Fourth Stree 
at Clinton, Jamestown, New York, publishes thre: 
trade magazines. Furniture is a journal dealy 
with the production and sale of furniture and der. 


orations. The circulation is among leading ret,i 


furniture stores and manufacturers. It purchay 
authoritative articles on every phase of furnity: 
merchandising. Articles of interest to store owner 


merchandise managers, and department manage: 


are favored. Wood Working Industries is a techy. 
cal publication covering the wood-working fi; 
Articles are considered which deal with manag. 


ment and production methods which apply to wo 
in any form. Metalcraft is devoted to hollow mu— 
work and to building equipment, furniture, aif 


ornamentation in metal. It presents a monthly r. 
view of plans and accomplishments in the use «i 
metal in all phases except structural details i 
building and residences. Requirements of the: 
magazines are entirely specific and H. W. Patter. 
son, managing director, advises intending corr- 


spondents to get in touch with the editorial &f 


partment before submitting material. Accepte/ 
articles are paid for immediately after acceptant 
Rates paid are not stated. 


Furniture Record, 200 N. Division Street, Gran 


Rapids, Mich, is now edited by K. C. Clapp, wif 


succeeds Eagle Freshwater. Articles particular 


sought by this publication deal with furniture me-f 


chandising, advertising, and display, and radi 
merchandising successes in retail furniture store 
Payment is made at 1 cent a word on publicatia: 


Institutional Merchandising, 40 E. Forty-ninti 
Street, New York, Loring Pratt, editor, advise 
writers to send in an outline before doing the fi 
ished manuscript. “Otherwise, four out of five wil 
be wasting their time,” he states. True fact stont 
of actual sales experiences by salesmen who sft 
cialize on hotels, restaurants, hospitals, clubs, «tt. 
are sought. “Anything from 100 to 2000 words, # 
long as it deals with brass-tacks successful selling 
true facts., etc., within our field.” Payment 15 ¢@ 
1 cent a word on acceptance. 

Electrical Traction, 431 S. Dearborn Street, (h' 
cago, edited by Claude Van Auken, uses technic 
articles on the subjects indicated by its title. Rate 
are understood to be about 1 cent a word on py 
lication. 

Aromatics, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, “i 
ports that it uses only “news of interest t ti 
trade (perfumery), and articles only by authors 
expert in our field.” 

Shoe Factory, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicas: 
uses technical articles on shoe manufacturing, pay 
ing for them at 1 cent a word on publication. 

Alpha Aids, Easton, Pa., pays $5 and up is 
descriptions of unusual methods in doing s™ 
concrete jobs, with photographs. Rural and su 
urban installations are desired. It is very prom 
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din When I received them—yet, after my edit- Post. 
§ retail ing these stories were sold to well-known body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
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‘torial d Former Magazine Editor—Iiterary Agent Since 1918 Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
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Western Trails, a Western magazine; Flying 
Aces, an aviation story magazine; The Dragnet, a 
detective and crime story magazine, and Under 
Fire, a war and wing story magazine, are the four 
new all-fiction magazines which are being launched 
this fall under the editorship of Harold Hersey. 
A company has been formed to publish the group 
under the name of Magazine Publishers, Inc., and 
offices, as previously announced in THe AUTHOR 
& JourNALIST, are at 120 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York. The magazines are scheduled to ap- 
pear on the newsstands between August 20th and 
September 5th. Mr. Hersey writes: “The maga- 
zines will use serials, novelettes around 20,000 
words, and short-stories of any length. I do not 
need serials in any of the magazines now, but 
will be able to consider them in about two months. 
My Western magazine will be my ideal: real sto- 
ries of the West by Westerners; plenty of humor 
and gun-play, but stressing characterization. The 
detective magazine will be devoted to the chess- 
player type of mind, unraveling mysteries, and with 
little love interest. The war and aviation maga- 
zines will be for men readers, too—stories of bud- 
dies, heroes, aviators, gobs. Thrilling stuff with 
high emotional appeal, but red-blooded and _ sin- 
cere, and lots of humor. I am paying a low rate 
at the beginning, but will begin to increase the 
rate to contributors as the magazines succeed. I 
am buying only first North American serial 
rights.” 


Red-Blooded Stories, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, a new Macfadden publication, will be a fic- 
tion magazine of the “adventure” type. As stated 
in a previous anouncement, it seeks stories full of 
action, suspense and thrills and of a high stand- 
ard. Walter E. Colby, editor, writes: We plan to 
use in each issue a Western story, an air story, 
a war story, a detective, mystery, adventure, fight, 
love, and action story. The schedule for the maga- 
zine, as planned at present, will consist of two 
serials and seven or eight short-stories. The serials 
should consist of between 75,000 and 100,000 words. 
The short-stories can be from 5000 to 10,000 words 
each. They can be told in either first or third per- 
son.” A previous anouncement stated that 2 cents 
a word would be paid on acceptance for material. 


Asia, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, L. D. 
Froelick, editor, writes that it has such a large 
stock of material on hand awaiting publication that 
it is purchasing “only necessities.” 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Flying Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York, j 
a new fiction magazine announced by the Macfa. 
den Publications. Walter E. Colby, editor, writes 
“This magazine is to be, primarily, a collection of 
love, adventure and mystery stories with aen- 


nautics as a colorful and exciting background. The 7] 
opportunities here for thrilling fiction are treme 


dous. Vehicles have always played an importat 
part in melodramatic fiction where action is th 
foremost requirement. Everything that ever has 
been plotted for a train, a stagecoach, a ship or 
an automobile can now be put into an airplane wit 
even greater and more sensational value. The flying 
lover, instead of eloping with his dear one m 
horseback, now giddies round the fifty-story offices 
of her father, and from their humming new ait- 
plane, they wave kisses to the irate old man before 
sweeping to the stars. Where once the bold bai 
man of the West held up the mail train, now the 
sky-rover holds up the air mail ten thousand fet 
above the earth. The explorer who once cut his 
way through the dense jungle now glides above tht 
trees and circles the fiery craters of new volcanoes 
These are action stories, and any kind of story 0 
love, romance and deeds of daring which have te 
aviation background, including highly imaginative 
stories of the airship of the future (pilotless 
radio-guided, for example), will have a god 
chance with this magazine. For fillers, the mage 
zine can carry fact stories of the romance of tit 
air. The schedule of the magazine, as planned @ 
present, will consist of two serials and seven 
eight short-stories. The serials should consist 
between 50,000 and 90,000 words. The short-se 
ries can be from 5000 to 10,000 words each. The 
can be told in either first or third person.” Rate 
are not stated in this announcement. Other mag 
zines in the Macfadden group are paying 2 centsé 
word on acceptance. 

Sport Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, arranges for its seasonal sport stories about 
three months ahead of the athletic season, wi 
Lawrence Lee, editor. Novelettes are now Jit 
to 15,000 words in length. 


Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


offers a market for sophisticated, unsentiment? 


ssays 9 


modern life, up to 1800 words. Payment is © 
acceptance at $90 per contribution up. sal 
Crowninshield is editor; Donald Freeman, 


ing editor. 
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[HORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 


| Peoples Popular Magazine of Business 
| Monthly Current History 
| Sunset Independent 
‘|| Prize Story Outdoor Life 
| Modern Homemaking Mystery Stories 
| American Mutual Cabaret Stories 
Magazine West Weekly 
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BOOKS—SOLD! 


In close touch with the current editorial 
needs of the magazines and publishers, I am 
in a position to save the writer much lost 
‘motion as well as give him timely tips and 
ladvice. 

_ Among magazine sales during the past few 
‘weeks are the following: 


| Tam glad to handle the work of both professional 
‘and new writers whose work shows promise. Send 
‘for circular descriptive of my 

|SALES SERVICE, EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING 
| AND MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent 


re E, 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


THE HELPING HAND 
Official Publication of Writers’ Protective League 
Gives facts about fraudulent and incompetent services 
offered to writers. Investigate. Be safe; not sorry. 
Join the League, or send 50c for last two copies. 


Address: 
WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, Inc. 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


Successful Short Story Coach 


Offers competent editorial assistance to writers. 
Rates: Constructive criticism of any story up to 
6,000 words, $4.00. Highest recommendations. 
ubmit manuscripts to 


S. BAILEY 


P. 0. Box Zanesville, Ohio 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a_suc- 
cessful writer and not realize it. If you 
have the natural qualities of mind re- 
pe quired, then by proper training under Dr. 
Burton you will be able to perfect your 
Dr. Burton style and technique, develop plots, and 
produce splendid salable stories. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send toda, 
for this interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You 
receive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is 
worth your while to train for authorship. No obligation 


to you. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
506 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


TYPEWRITING 


Short stories, poetry, plays, books, etc. Letter-perfect 
copy; correct technical form. Guaranteed. Also, if de- 
sired, will have your, short-story or book-length Ms. 
criticised and, if advisable, edited or revised by an 
editor, publisher and critic of over 25 years’ experience. 
Marketing advice. 20 books for writers. Enquiries_ in- 
vited. G. R. Bent, 715 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WE TYPE RIGHT 
Good paper; free carbon. Every page proofread. Gram- 
matical revision if desired. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. Prices you can afford to pay. Write us. 
THE OLIVER TYPING BUREAU 
N. W. Oliver, Secretary 
Typist to exacting authors. 


MANSFIELD, ‘TENN. 


WRITERS 


A Texan offers you distinctive typing and mar- 
keting service. very worth-while manuscript 
can be sold if typed and marketed correctly. For 
particulars write. 


L. LANCASTER 
1339 No. Beckley St. 


Dallas, Texas 


ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 
: I will read your manuscript and advise you without charge. 
—_* and have a heart-to-heart talk about 
Pn unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 
. n wri i 
ing and selling for twenty years, 


THE WHITECR 
North Indiana Ave. Mo. 


MS relative to care of in- 
MSS. WANTED fants and children under 
informative and helpful; not medical; 
words. Payable upon publication, at $1.00 


per hundred. Enclo i 
tot available. se stamped envelope for return if 


THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL 
55 West 42nd St., New York 


HONEST CRITICISM 


me = want flattery any more than incompetance. 

“right” if oe ,Wish to be told how to make a story 

siriory AS isn’t right. The criticism of myself and 

Sle per 1 will help you. Also high class typing, 
000 words, specal rates on quantity. 


LAURA E. SCOTT 
182 Hocker St. Independence, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
For my Sales Service. Terms—moderate. No 
charge lor reading. Enclose return postage please. 
Auxiliary services: Editing, typing, criticism, 
revision. 
CHARLES B. McCRAY 
Manuscript Broker 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 


PERSONALITY TYPING! 


A sympathetic, distinctive type service which puts the 
punch of personality into the presentation of your manu- 
scrapts. ditors are human, and the manuscript which 
arrests attention by its faultless appearance has the 
greater chance of acceptance. 50c per 1,000 words—re- 
turn postage paid. 


PERFECT TYPING SERVICE 
4060 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


“THREE MEN 
FREE AND A BOOK” 


An entertaining illustration of the value of the right 
word to the writer and how you can have instantly 
available the exact word for every shade of meaning. 
Write today—no obligation. 

HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. AJY, 1334 Cherry St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Strange Storics, 1926 Broadway, New York, is 
a new monthly magazine now in preparation by 
Macfadden Publications, Inc. Harold S. Corbin, 
editor, writes: “Strange things happen all around 
us. We want the strange, the weird, the grotesque, 
the arabesque, the outre, the bizarre, the extrava- 
gant and the odd! The strange coincidence that 
could happen but once in ten million times yet 
which does happen and is convincingly told. The 
incalculable surprises of life, whether in an in- 
cense-soaked temple to Buddha, or in the seventh- 
story back room of a Hester Street tenement, or in 
the palace of an Eastern monarch. In fact, hap- 
penings out of your own quiet life or at the ends 
of the earth. It is queer things that happen to hu- 
man beings of which we want to tell. In these 
strange stories, the facts or plot may seem incred- 
ible, but the matter of telling must carry convic- 
tion. They will be told so logically and convinc- 
ingly that at the end, the reader will sit back in 
thought and at last exclaim: ‘That certainly was 
a queer one!’ We do not care to go too deeply 
into the Jules Verne type, nor do we want the 
horrible, the lewd or the revolting. But if it is 
strange or weird or even creepy without being of- 
fensive, send it along. Particularly, must they be 
vivid and dramatic and will do well with a sur- 
prise at the end. They should be written in the 
first person, although third person stories are not 
barred. We must not encroach on the field of 
Ghost Stories. The field for Strange Storics is as 
limitless as the imagination. What can you do?” 
Rates, it is understood, will be 2 cents a word on 
acceptance. 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Maga- 
zine is the new title of Complete Novel Magazine, 
225 Varick Street, New York. It features a com- 
plete Western novel, with some short material to 
fill out, as formerly. Payment is understood to be 
on acceptance at 1 cent a word. 


Snappy Stories and Pictures, 119 W. Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, New York, has been going through 
a prolonged period of reorganization, during which 
the publishers have found it difficult to pay con- 
tributors, although they are hoping to meet all 
obligations. A letter to THE AuTHor & JoURNAL- 
IsT states that no manuscripts are being purchased 
at present, and none will be until present financial 
difficulties are straightened out. 


Cabaret Stories, 1860 Broadway, should be listed 
as paying 1% cent a word minimum for stories, 
writes B. L. McFadden, president. He asserts that 
part of its material is paid for at rates up to 10 
cents a word. “We are swamped with manuscripts 
and have all we need up to and including Novem- 
ber,” he adds. 


Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, is now edited by Miss Daisy Bacon, who 
succeeds Ruth Agnes Abeling. 
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Britanma is the title of an important new wee 
ly which is being launched in London, England, 
William Harrison, head of the Inveresk paper ;; 
terests, which owns the biggest string of illustra, 
weeklies in England, including The Sphere, 1 
Graphic, The Tattler, and The Bystander, }t; 
said that the launching of the magazine inyoly 
an expenditure of $2,500,000. Gilbert Frankau, 
novelist, will direct the policies of the magaziry 
and Crawford Price, famous war corresponder: 
will be editor. Frankau states that the magazir 
is going to be an entirely new departure jn th 
publishing world—a magazine embodying featur 
of the modern daily newspaper. It is to carry ta 
loid news, comment, features, departments, and fi 
tion. It probably will offer little market to Amer 
can writers, since the assertion is made thz 
“everything going into it, from machinery t 
brains, is British.” “British writers are now getting 
such high fees from American publications th 
they are compelled to write as cosmopolitans’ 
Frankau is quoted. “Now, for the first time < 
British publication is able to pay their market price 
and make it worth their while to write as Briton 
This paper is going to reflect the new spirit o! 
England—the business England of today. There i 
no limit to the money we are able to spend ti 
get good copy.” 


Brief Stories, 793 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, edited by William H. Kofoed, Norma Bright 
Carson, associate, sends the following new state: 
ment of requirements: “Using only air, war, and 
Western stories, straight action stuff; must be 
authentic in background. Short-stories should be 
about 5000 words, novelettes 10,000 words, and 
occasional novels are used of about 20,000 words. 
Rates paid are 1 to 2 cents a word on short-stories, 
1 cent on longer work except by special arrange: 
ment, about a week after acceptance. Reports with- 
in two weeks.” 

J. Eugene Chrisman, Suite 1063, 1440 Broadway, 
New York, writes: “I am in the market for shot 
sketches or ideas suitable for adaptation as vaude- 
ville numbers. I will also buy complete numbers 
written in playlet form, which require not mor 
than twenty to twenty-five minutes for presemlé 
tion. Immediate reading will be given, and repo 
made within two weeks. Payment according to ™) 
estimate of value, but will be suitable if offering 
has merit.” 

Fiction House, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, publisher of Action Stories, North Wes 
Stories, Lariat Story, Love Romances, Air Stores 
Wings, and Fight Stories, announces that, due" 
ill-health, Meredith Davis, managing editor, i 
taking a leave of absence, during which he will be 
replaced by Jack Byrne. The editors anounce tha! 
a copy of a booklet, “The Way to Fiction Hous 
Market,” will be sent on request to contributors 
and intending contributors. 
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not mort § CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE—By David 
presenta: associate editor, The Author & Journalist. 

«| lt leads ‘the way to clear thinking in fictional tech- 
id repo" tique, “Postpaid, $1.10. 


ig to) § WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS—By A. H. Bittner, editor, 
offering he Argosy All-Story Weekly. A volume so full of prac- 
tical help that it deserves a place on the bookshelf of 
pen who aspires to write fiction. Postpaid, $1.10. 
New book with a year’s subscription......_..$2.95 
ue, books with subscription —~......... 3.90 


th Wes 

WE ALSO CARRY AND HIGHLY RECOMMEND THE 
FOLLOWING (Prices include postage): 

, due of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 


Man, $2.15, 
le 
ditor the Pact, Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. $2.65. 
2 wil The % the Short-Story, —— Chunn. $1.10. 
nice that W, Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 
Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 
n How Business of Writing, Robert Cortes Holliday. $2.15. 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 
—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 


marketing of manuscripts. ome stu for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leafiets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 

manship (Dimick) 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 

(Reeve) 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)_ 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)___ 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.76 
86 Dramatic Situations (Polti)___--____ 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) ______ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)_—._ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) — 15 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)__ .65 
The Way Into Print 50 


Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Ghost Story 
y/ and sample copy of THE W. ”S MONTHL 
free. Write today 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Esenwein The Home Correspondence ll 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


THe Writer’s MontHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “ 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 


there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a m ine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 


many writers live away from New York, and since 

by the very nature of the work it must be done in 

solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 

ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 

low craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents $3.00 @ year 
Write for special offers 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept 63 

Springfield, Mass. 
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Genius, Clay Peters Building, Reno, Nev., which 
requested contributions through a telegram pub- 
lished in our last issue, appears to be circulariz- 
ing those who submit material with a mimeo- 
graphed stock-selling letter. The following “bait” 
is employed: “All contributions of fiction, short 
satires, and verse are always welcome, but we 
firmly believe it to be to the best interest of Genius 

_ to show preference to its stockholders. ... I 
personally guarantee that in case such revision is 
necessary I will make a conscientious effort to re- 
vise the work of stockholders so that at least one 
contribution of each stockholder appears in Genius 
or an allied magazine, and that this contribution 
will be paid for at our regular rates of 2 cents a 
word and up immediately upon acceptance.” The 
letter is signed by “John Lewis Brock, president 
and editor-in-chief.” 

The Living Age, which has been published by 
the Atlantic Monthly Company since 1918, has 
been sold to the newly-formed Living Age Com- 
pany, and will be published hereafter at 280 Broad- 
way, New York. Beginning with the September 
number it is to be changed in form and size. It 
will continue its policy of publishing articles se- 
lected from the press of Europe, Asia, and South 
America, but will add to them articles on world 
affairs by distinguished American writers. Illustra- 
tions also will be added. The Living Age was 
founded in 1844 by Eliahim Littell, a Boston pub- 
lisher. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 225 Varick 
Street, New York, which is now published monthly 
instead of bi-monthly, uses one long detective 
novel, 60,000 to 75,000 words in length, in each 
issue, and true tales of detective work, 1000 to 2500 
words. Payment is at 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


The Dance Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, sends a revised statement of requirements. 
“It seeks articles on dance personalities of gen- 
cral interest, and articles on different aspects of 
the show business, not over 2500 words in length. 
Articles about the inside of stage life and the 
problems of the profession, and anything con- 
nected with stage dancing, are okay. Material 
should be lively, as far from academic style as 
possible. Essays on historical and strange dances 
are used. No fiction, verse, fillers or editorials de- 
sired. Payment is at 2 cents a word straight, on 
acceptance.” W. Adolphe Roberts is editor. 

Arts and Decoration, formerly at 45 W. Forty- 
fifth Street, is now located at 578 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


43 
Prize Contests 


McClure’s Magazine, in conjunction with Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, book publishers, offers 
$7500 for a prize detective-mystery novel sub- 
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mitted on or before January 1, 1929. Manuscrigs 
must be original, not less than 70,000 nor mor 
than 100,000 words in length, and should be mailed 
under a nom de plume to Curtis Brown, Ltd, 11 
W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, marked “Miys 
tery Detective Competition.” McClure’s will gay 
$5000 for all serial rights to the prize-winning 
story, and Frederick A. Stokes Company will pay 
$2500 advance royalty on the sale of the novel ip 
book form. Dramatic, movie, and translation 
rights are reserved to the author. Final judg. 
ment of the winner will be made by the editorial 
staffs of the two companies sponsoring the cop. 
test. A competitor may send in as many mant- 
scripts as he or she chooses. In case of a tie 
the full amount of the prize will be awarded t 
both contestants. The publishers reserve the priv- 
ilege of accepting other novels besides the prize- 
winners, by contract and terms to be separately ar- 
ranged. A circular containing full details and form 
of agreement may be obtained by writing to Cu- 
tis Brown, Ltd. 


Adventure, Butterick Building, New York, of- 
fers five prizes, each consisting of $100 in cash 
and a hand-bound first edition volume of “D’ Artig- 
nan” in full leather, with a page of the original 
manuscript in the pen-writing of Alexandre Du- 
mas, for the best criticisms of this novel, which 
will be published in three installments, beginning 
in the September 15th issue of Adventure. The 
novel, it is stated, is a sequel to “The Three Mus- 
keteers,” founded upon a fragmentary novel by 
Dumas (never printed heretofore), translated and 
completed by H. Bedford-Jones. No essays over 
1000 words in length will be considered. Manu- 
scripts will not be returned. Winning manuscripts 
become the property of the Butterick Publishing 
Company. The general subject of the essays will 
be: “Is D’Artigan worthy to rank with the 
best Dumas—and why, or why not?” Pointed 
titles aimed at a sector of this question will not 
be barred. If contributors wish to discuss briefly 
how much of this novel was actually written by 
Dumas, that is allowable. Judges of the contest 
will be the editors of Adventure. A closing date is 
not given in the announcement received, but it is 
stated that announcement of the prize-winners wil 
be made in the February first issue. 


Sales Tales, Mount Morris, Il, offers prizes of 
$10 to $1 in cash, and additional prizes in sub- 
scriptions, for best answers to six questions covet 
ing an opinion of its September issue. Letters art 
limited to 200 words; closing date, October Ist 


The Monthly Contest Guide, 1654 James Street, 
St. Paul, Minn., offers $5 for the best and $1 each 
for five other accepted letters on “My Favorite 
Home-Hobby.” Length limit, 250 words. Closing 
date, October 15, 1928. 
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The Boys’ World and The Girls’ Companion, 
published by the David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Ill, announce two $2000 prize con- 
tests for short-stories of from 2000 to 3000 words 
for boys and girls in their teens. The prizes for 
each magazine range from $400 down to $100, as 
more fully set forth in an advertisement else- 
where in this issue giving the details of the con- 
test. Other stories found available will be paid 
for at $15 a thousand words, which is considerably 
above the average price paid for short-stories in 
the field of Sunday School magazines. The con- 
test closes November 1, 1928; the author may sub- 
mit as many stories as he or she desires; the lead- 
ing characters should be boys or girls from 16 
to 18 years of age. Other conditions ‘set forth in 
the announcement published on page 29 should be 
carefully studied by contestants. 


The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, announces the offer of an honorarium of 
$500 for the best essay on journalism as a trade 
in America today, written by an active journalist, 
male or female, and received before October 15, 
1928. “The sole condition is that the author must 
be employed in the editorial rooms of a daily news- 
paper, published within the continental United 
States, at the time the essay is sent in, and that 
that employment must be his or her principal 
means of livelihood. Professors of journalism, 
press agents, advertisement writers and other such 
former and pseudo-journalists are barred. But the 
compositions of the youngest reporters will be as 
welcome as those of the oldest and hoariest man- 
aging editors and editorial writers. To each essay 
sent in the author will be asked to attach a slip 
showing the name of the paper he works for, the 
nature of his job, and the duration of his employ- 
ment. If he has worked for other papers, the fact 
should be mentioned. No essay shorter than 2000 
words or longer than 6000 will be considered. The 
aim is to find out how journalism in America looks 
to the actual journalist. There are no conditions 
as to the treatment of the subject, save that it 
must be dealt with from the journalist’s point of 
view, not from that of the outsider. It may be 
that the honorarium will go to an old-timer who 
believes and argues that, despite its difficulties and 
discouragements, journalism remains a charming 
trade, and one well worthy the life-long devotion 
of a civilized man or woman. On the contrary, it 
may go to a youngster (or an oldster) who be- 
lieves that, with chain-store practices corrupting it 
and the number of strong and unfettered papers 
steadily declining, it is now fit only for sycophants 
and slaves. The preference will be given to that 
‘say which shows the greatest candor, the freshest 
and most independent attitude of mind, and the 
re careful presentation of concrete facts. And 
best writing. For good writing is the soul of 
good Journalism, and the journalist who is incap- 
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able of it is not likely to be worth hearing. The 
essay chosen as the best received will be printed 
in The American Mercury for December. In case 
none worth the $500 comes in, the money will be 
divided between two organizations engaged in de- 
fending the ancient liberties of the American peo- 
ple, probably the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the Association Opposed to the Prohibition 
Amendment. But it is far more likely that many 
good ones will be received. In that case, the $500 
will be paid for the best, and offers will be made 
for two or three others, but the contestants will 
be free to decline such offers. All essay$ printed 
will bear their authors’ names; no pseudonyms 
will be permitted. The sole judge of the contest 
will be the editor of The American Mercury. 
There are no other conditions.” 


The Doubleday Doran & Company contest for 
best letters on the anthology, “Rejections of 1927,” 
should attract many contestants. Readers will note 
that three special prizes are offered to those who 
mention THe AutHor & Journatist, $25, $15, 
and $10 being the amounts. Address letters to 
Charles H. Baker, Jr., Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, 244 Madison Avenue, New York, to reach 
him before October 1, 1928. 


Judge, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York, is 
conducting a “Scotchogram” contest, with a first 
prize of $500, a second of $200, third of $100, and 
eight of $25, for clever telegrams (sent prepaid by 
wire or cable) in which the actual words used may 
be read in such a way as to convey another mes- 
sage. Example, “Value loamy fifty economy be- 
ing broke anile return Saturday. (Translation: 
Will you loan me fifty on account of me being 
broke and I will return Saturday.)” In addition to 
the prizes, $5 will be paid for each Scotchogram 
printed during the contest, which closes at mid- 
night November 24th. Wire all entries to Scotcho- 
gram Editor. 


The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
offers $5 for each acceptable definition of the 
word “Progress,” within 100 words. Closing date, 
September 25th. 


The Adelphi Company, 112 E. Nineteenth Street, 
New York, offers prizes of $750, $300, $200, $100, 
$75, $50, and $20 for essays based on “The Money 
Illusion,” a book by Professor Irving Fisher is- 
sued in July by this company. Details of the con- 
test may be obtained by writing to the publishers. 
Closing date, December 31, 1928. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dans- 
ville, N. Y., offers a series of prizes for travel ex- 
periences during the 1928 summer vacation. The 
prizes, ranging from $300 to $50, are divided into 
four groups. They are open only to teachers, and 
the closing date is October 15, 1928. Details may 
be secured by addressing the Travel Editor. 


Just Around the 


Corner 


Many beginning writers possess enough literary ability to be- 
come successful authors, but they lack training. Many tyros 
have, through their own efforts, advanced to a stage past 
which they seem unable to go. 


Repeated editorial rejections of stories sometimes discourage 
these writers from going on—discourage them from attaining 
the success of which they are capable. And very often the 
success for which they were striving is just around the cor- 
ner. If only these writers would persist a little longer and 
would secure the personal, professional training offered by 


The Author & 


Journalist’s Sim- 


plified Training 


Dear Messrs. Hawkins and Raffelock: 
I have gone through the five 


Course, they 
would very likely 
achieve their am- 
bition. 


For a_ glimpse 
“around the cor- 
ner,” send for the 
free booklet, 
“The Way Past 
the Editor,” de- 
scriptive of the 
Simplified Train- 
ing Course. It 
will clearly indi- 
cate the value of 
the S. T. C. to 
you. The coupon 
below is for your 
convenience. 
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8S. T. C. Dept., 

1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Please send me, without obligation 
on my part, your free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor,” and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 
ing course in Short-Story Writing. 


lesson groups of The Author & Jour- 
nalsist's Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story Writing, and 
they do look good. It seems to 
me they should do all that any 
lessons can do. When I began to 
sell, I had to learn by failing. 
The stuff that "showed how” simply 
didn’t show. 

I never struck anything like 
these five lesson groups, and I 
wish I had done so. 

Yes, they do look good, and I 
think they should give a great deal 
of help to whoever digs into them 


and works. Sincerely 


Paris, France. 

H. BEDFORD-JONES, America’s most prolific author, has pub- 

lished short-stories, novelettes and novels in almost every all- 

fiction magazine. A number of his novels have been published 

in book form and several of them were filmed. His work is 

also well known in England. 


(Fourth of Series of Endorsements by Famous Authors) 
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